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It has long been a cherished hope 
of American public schools to make 
secondary education as much the 
common heritage of youth as elemen- 
lary education. Yet ste'isiics show 
that in our best year (1943-1044) only 
about seven oul of ten boys and girls 


end. Such a concept involves separ- 
ale planning for each pupil, which, 
in turn, requires detailed and cumu- 
lative study of the pupil and his com- 
munity. The ultimate test of such 
education is in terms of the individ- 


ual’s own development, his purposes, 


of life adjustment education? As in 
any curriculum development program 
there are many well-known proced 
ures which have been used with suc- 
cess. Some schools have followed a 
series of steps something like this: (1) 
common 


developing a philosophy 


the teachers 


of high school age _ 
were in school. Of 
these seven only 
about four remained | 
to graduate. 

Although there are 
many factors which 
affect attendance in 
our schools it has 
been demonstrated 
many times that 
where the education- 
al program is suf fic- 
iently attractive pu- 
pils will usually find 
a way to attend. Con- 


| 

presentation. 
sequently, the poor | 


The Teacl ers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions 0! prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end resti-cts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experiet. e in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publicatio: practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the prolessional public through its original publication. 

Nlanuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with Use express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to reluse 
publication il in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 


among 
(2) making a study 
of pupil needs (3) list- 
ing certain experi- 
ences which would 
appear to be help- 
ful in meeting these 
needs (A) surveying 
the resources of the 
school and the com- 
munity, and (5) us- 
ing appropriate and 
comprehensive evalu- 
ation techniques. 
Other schools have 
found it more profit- 
able to work simulta- 


holding power of our 
secondary schools indicates that large 
numbers of boys and girls of high 
school fail to see the advantage to 
them of what high school has to offer. 

Numerous influential groups, there- 
fore, are urging high schools every - 
where to study their present programs 
carefully with a view to reducing the 
gap between present practice and qen- 
erally accepted educational theory. 

For example, the United States O} 
lice of Education has recently spon 
sored a series of conferences on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth and 
is now in the process of setting up 
the machinery in various states where- 
by selected high schools can be helped 
to experiment in ways of improving 
this phase of their programs. 

The chief aim of such a school is 
to develop an individual who achieves 
a reasonable balance between his own 
aspirations, attainments, happiness, 
and the welfare of sociely as a whole. 
Then the program of the school is 
deliberately planned to achieve this 


and_ those of society, rather than of 
his adjustment to the usual goals of 
rigidly patterned curricula and statist- 


Such 


every effort to enroll and retain all 


ical norms. a school makes 
normal boys and girls of high school 
age who are not yel ready to enter 
college or some gainful occupation. 
Required work is concerned primar- 
ily with problems of living rather than 
with restricted college entrance re- 
quirements or other specialized needs 
of the relatively few. The emphasis is 
upon direct and meaningful expert- 
ence, with so-called extra curricular 
activities, excursions, community sur- 
veys and the like becoming integral 
parts of the school program. The 
school accepts the responsibility for 
quiding each student into those ex- 
periences which, for him, appear 
most profitable and attempts to fit 
the program to him rather than to fit 
him to it. 


How does a school with a tradition- 


al program get started on a program 


all of 


these or similar steps rather than to 


neously on 


follow them in sequence. Sometimes 
a comprehensive study of some one 
problem such as health, recreation, or 
family living may produce the best re- 
sults. In any event is is necessary to 
secure the wholehearted cooperation 
of the entire staff, if the program is to 
succeed noticeably, since the real cur- 
riculum of the school is determined by 
the teachers themselves in their indi- 
vidual classrooms. 

Any high school which actually em- 
barks upon a curriculum development 
program with a deliberate attemp? to 
serve the needs of the pupils of the 
school is sure to find the experience 
most stimulating and rewarding. 

What shall we teach? How shall 
we teach it? There is no one answer. 
Any school which honestly tries to 
develop a program geared io the 
needs of 


have an effective program and a 


actual the pupils can 
most stimulating and rewarding ex- 
pertence. 

Byron L. WestFALL 
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The 
the 


Edward |. Reasor 


Instructor in Art 


Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


To the average elementary school 
teacher the high-sounding terminol 


Ogy applied to the objectives of art 


down through the vears leaves her 


with a feeling of inadequacy or in- 
securily. Phrases like “art lor art's 
sake” and words 


like 


utilitarism. and oth- 


functionalism. 


ers add to her con- 


fusion. In seeking 
a way oul of this 
dilemma, she tre- 


quently turns to an 


art program con- 


fined to the holiday 


seasons. which 


means a succession 
of pumpkins, turkeys, Santas, Lincoln 
proliles, Washington portraits, bun- 
nies, and May baskets. Such patterns 
represent a program where children’s 
experiences are limited to cutting out 


Work 


is dominated by the teacher and with 


the motif and coloring it 


such uninspired projects all original- 
ity is often stifled; individual feelings. 
purposes and abilities are ignored. 
{f art education is to be ranted its 
full signilicance and to function as it 
should in the lives of human beings. 
such a narrowly conceived program 
must cease. 

For over one hundred years arl 
in one form or another has been a 
part of all progressive school curric- 
ula. During this period art education 
has slowly won lor itself a firm plac eC 
in the modern curriculum and shares 
the responsibility lor developing per- 


sonality and adjusting human beings 


74 


in their interrelationships. A program 
ol art education providing activities 
which promote and integrate social 


What, 


might be suggested to those classroom 


progress has evolved. then, 
teachers who desire to increase the 
quality of art experiences tor hoys 
and girls? 

The nature of experiences children 
should have in any area is determined 
by convictions held by persons plan 
The art 


which 


ning with boys and girls. 
holds 


suide him in the selection and 


educator convictions 


ganization ol art experiences. To con- 
sider intelligently the details of given 
programs it is necessary to set up a 
lramework of criteria or a philosophy 
of ar education. Consideration is 
viven to this general philosophy first. 
Following are concrete illustrations olf 
experiences or activities which might 
result when the philosophy is in op- 


eration in any art program. 


Sound Art Education Begins With 
Individuals Where They Are 


the 


olf the students with whom the class. 


Regardless ol maturity level 
room teacher works, she must be con- 
cerned with a study of individuals 
to determine where each is in his 
ability to understand and interpret 
aesthetic experiences. One of the basic 
experiences which should be provided 
for children of every maturity level is 
that of setting up standards to evalu 
ate, interpret, and improve their en 
vironment. No two sets of standards 
set up by groups of children would 


be identical if this principle were in 


Children in 


in a Park Avenue 


operation. tilth Srade | 


Nev | 


York C ity would, by FCasons ol their | 


S¢ hoo in 


backgrounds, build one set of Stand. | 
ards. Children in a less sophisticated 
community would build a set of uile 
dillerent 


their bac keround ol experience, 


standards consistent 


With | 
Further, the children from Park | 
venue may have less direct exper. 

ence with trees as a part ol ENViron. | | 
ment while those trom the rural area 
have almost 


may ho conception of | 


high buildings. To begin an art pro- | 
cram with these children where they | 
demands activities within their 
Since, not all chil. 


dren in a oIiven vroup will have ac- 


are, 


understanding. 


quired the same skills and techniques : 
in the use of various art media. it is | 
likewise important that the teacher 
begin in this area with individuals , 
This may mean thal 


where they are. 


some so-called third orade children 
may he having experiences commonly 
ascribed lirs| orade while others 


may be having experiences generally 


a parl of a sixth orade art program, } 


Art Is A Projection O}| Feeling Into f 
Organized Desiqn 
Dor. James L.. Mursell of Teachers } 


College, Columbia | ‘niversity, defines 


art as the projection ol leeling into 


organized design—that every artist 5 


projects something he has privately | 
felt. He goes on to Say that this pro- | 
jection is the very heart of the aes: f 
thetic 


experience 


process, lt is what gives the 


unique signilicance. 
painter or a sé ulptor creates a design 
of color, and line, and masses to Cap: 


exteriorize, and convey a way ol 


NMlursell contends that a | 


musical composer and a poel undergo | 


lure, 


leeling. 


the identical experiences ol the artist 
the 


or scientist does not because they do 


while mathematic ian, draltsman. | 
not convey or project leeling: hence 


the end product is not art. 


For the ol this article. il 


purpose 
is suggested that a projection of feel- | 
ing is not limited to the talented few | 
but should have a broad meaning lor | 
a greater number. Projections of feel- | 
ing may be an individual or a group 


expression. 
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Art Is An Important Means O} 
Communication 

Since art is a projection ol teeling, 
we understand it to be one of soc ielv s 
major forms of human communica 
tion. Science is constantly at work 
stepping UP the process of communi- 
cation and the contacts that it brings. 
Hence. art educators need to ac know! 
edge the necessity ol providing sittia- 
lions where individuals learn how to 
work together toward a common goal 
to develop a unity in the group itsell; 


to promote the power of communica- 


lion in those whose tendency is to re- 


vey those inspiring elements in his 
environment which made his world 
more delighttul. It has not been dil 
ficult to determine the drive ol the 
artistic caveman who caught the spirit, 
the line, and the movement of the 
impressive animals of the past. Nor 
dillicult to the 


mosaics of the Middle East: nor won- 


has it been enjoy 
der at the marvelous spirit ol those 
community and religiously minded 
people who toiled lifetimes in the 
erection of s cathedrals. Al! 
had one goal—to express and project 


All 


the feeling within themselves. 


The work habits promoted in the development of murals help in the 
socialization of the individual. 


main apart. America has been called 
the ‘melting pot of the world. Cer- 
tainly our form ol society has heen 
enriched because of this. We have 
taken advantage of minority groups 
to enrich our form of living. Still 
many such groups lack the feeling of 
belonging and the ability to fit into 
our living. Could it be that art should 
contribute to understanding among 
these OTOUPS through its use as a lorm 
of communication? This has positive 
implications lor the art program with- 
in any given group. Some hovs and 
girls withdraw because they lack the 
skills and techniques lo enjoy the 
the 


used have not met their needs for self- 


activity. Some, because media 
expression. lo create, the child must 
lirst 


brush stroke, every line is a statement. 


lind a “how-to-do-it.” Every 
The child must have a meaning, an 
understanding before he can com- 


mand his power to convey his idea. 


Since time immemorable the human 


being has sought to capture and con- 


Marcu, 1940 


achieved their coal because the media 


selected proved suitable to the task. 


Art Contributes To The Development 
Of The Whole Personality Of The 
Individual In His Social Setting 

To the average child, the adult 
world about him is lrequently a 
strange one. The logical heginning 
point in preparing him for his even- 
tual place in such a world starts with 
the child's first day. lt is imperative 
that children’s learning include those 
subjects which encourage sell-expres- 
sion, critical thinking, and the de- 
velopment of original and creative 
ideas. It goes without saving that ar! 
serves these aims in a very funda. 
mental sense.* Whenever a creative 
activity is encouraged it has a real 
ellect on the personalities ol the indi- 
vidual. Exploring and manipulating 


— — 


*Suggested reading: Creative and 
Mental Growth, Viktor Lowenfeld: 
MacMillian Co... N.Y.C., 1947 


materials is a decisive factor in the 
success ol any creative activity. 

No one media should be encour 
aged over the exclusion of others. 
Cast out the idea that 


only the drawing and painting actin 


“art” includes 


ities. Important as these are, there are 
other media of vast influence upon 
creativeness. In our everyday world 
we touch and feel such things as 
earth, wood. metal. string, cloth, ete. 
Use these myriad things to acquaint! 
the child with his surroundings and 
develop his sense through his man 
ipulation. All materials that can be 
bent. cut, glued, torn apart, reassemb 
led, sawed, or are solid or plastic in 
nature thus become materials for the 
teacher to use. Explore with the child 
and vou are on the road to experi- 
ences open only to the creative. 

the child 


learns easily that he must have con 


During such projects, 


sideration lor others. his tools. and 
He that 


things belong to him, while other 


his materials. finds some 
things helong to his neighbor. He 
learns patience while he explores a 
media. He develops a tactile sense 
through handling strange or familiar 
obiects. To a Creal degree all aes- 
thetic experiences are exploratory and 
as a result help to free a child from 
tension. This factor alone Gives a 
child a feeling of security and hap- 
piness within his group—a basic de- 


sire of all humans. 


Art ls A Means O} Developing Ap 
precialions Of World Cultures And 
An Understanding O} Our Rich 
Inheritance: It Plays An Impor- 
tant Role In The Socialization 
Individuals 


When art history is studied in con- 


Today 


nection with ground cultural history, 
the 


many sources of Our complex modern 


student hecomes aware of the 
culture. As the lives of artists are re- 
viewed and emphasis is placed upon 


the differences of these men from the 


‘ majority, it is important to point out 


the tragedy so olten met by them 


through persecutions, ridicule, and 


ostracism. We have learned to re- 

spect the men who dared to differ 

Lecause they needed to. And because 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Program 


Wenonah Goshorn 


Assistant Principal 
Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


In recent years the teacher-coun- 
selor has come into a_ position of 
strategic importance. The emphasis of 
general education upon the whole 
individual, the teaching of subject- 
matter from a_ functional point of 
view, the increased importance upon 
the teacher's philosophy and person- 
ality as well as his scholarship—all 
these factors present a decided chal- 
lenge to the staff member who is 
sincerely interested in his students. 

Increasingly, our leading educators 
and thinking citizens have become 
aware that the schools must take a 
larger part in improving youth's pos- 
sibilities for living more successfully 
and happily amidst continuous social 
change. 

The prevailing complexities of soc- 
ial, occupational and economic life 
are causing nearly all families and 
related agencies to become less and 
less effective in providing children 
and youth with much needed infor- 
mation and advice about their educa- 
tional and life problems. 


We daily encounter students who 
are meeting and tackling problems of 
adjustment for which they seemingly 
have been completely unprepared and 
with which their maturity is inade- 
quate to cope. At the 
Many young persons of this genera- 


same time 


tion have never had any sort of real 
responsibilities that would demon- 
strate the satisfaction that comes from 
contributing their share to home or 
community needs. 

Our wide differences in social and 
economic status present widely di- 
vergent problems within the limits of 


76 


four walls of a classroom. These 
rapidly shifting social conditions are 
constantly presenting new difficulties 
that require the building of stronger 
bridges between available school ex- 


periences and other life situations. 


Up until perhaps a half-century 
ago young people, during out of 
school hours were generally allowed 
and expected to share’ a wide range 
of experiences about the home, on the 
farm, in the factory or through other 
forms of local activity. Such widely 
varying first hand samplings of work, 
responsibility, and cooperative activity 
ordinarily provided valuable trial ac- 
quaintances with various opportuni- 
lies and responsibilities in home 
and community existence. From these 
practical and_ self-found experiences 
children obtained their concrete first- 
hand encounters with responsibilities, 


and 


well as skills and understandings for 


independence self-reliance as 
later participations In their every day 
lives. 

But preparation for community liv- 
ing has attained more difficult pro- 
portions today. With the mechanical. 
social and technological changes in 
our living, conditions have been 
brought about that deprive youth of 
that privilege of facing problems and 
making adjustments to life situations 
in association and cooperation with 
the adults in his family or community. 

In the search for the answer to the 
change in affairs, the multitudes have 
risen up to crv “What's wrong with 
our schools?” It must necessarily fol- 
low that teachers formerly faced a 


less complex set of responsibilities 


than they face today. The curriculyp 
was simple with the objectives of 
education fewer in number and Very 


specific in character. Students’ plang 


and interests and abilities were fa, | 


more homogeneous because the stu. 
dent body was composed of @ Ver 
select ‘and small proportion of the 
eligible school population. 


Today the teacher is faced with a 


much different problem. He IS ey. | 


pected to encourage growth in sub. | 


jective, intangible, and difficult to 
define areas, such as honesty, depend. 


ability, citizenship, morality, inter. 


cultural understanding, and the im- | 


provement of adult and family living 
Whether he wants to be or not, the 


teacher is a counselor ina definite 


sense of the word. It is not possible 


lor the teacher to see his responsibility 
toward the student strictly in terms 


ol teaching subject-matter. 


We need the specialist who is 
trained and skilled in the art of diag. 
nosing needs, organizing procedures 
and executing plans. But specialized 
personnel services can never replace 
the day-by-day intimate contact o! 
teacher and student. Valuable as a 
separate counseling service is, a per- 
sonnel office must depend upon the 
with 
problems. Students most frequently 


teacher to identify students 
will ask for help from an_ instructor 
whom they already know, when they 
will not go to an ollice set up espec- 


ially to help them. At the end of the 


~ 


- 


period, in the hallway, at the soda | 


fountain, and in dozens of other spots, 
the teacher is exerting a personal in- 
fluence upon some of his students. 
We know that teaching is most 
effective when it starts where the 
student is. 
honestly to understand his students 
will inevitably find many ways to 


help them, both in his teaching and 


in his individual contacts. In those 


activities he will become a counselor. 


In many of our school situations 
extensive line and _ stalf set-ups of 
the guidance program have been de- 
veloped in the attempt to adequately 
care for large numbers of students. 
In too many cases, all unknowingly, 
our technique has become our master 
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‘astead of our means. A clear ex- 


ample of the over-use of a valuable 
technique is the following. 

On a long and monotonous ride 
en a city bus, | could not help but 
overhear the conversation of a group 
of high-school girls in the seat behind 
me. “Come on over, one called to 
the girls seated across the aisle, “I've 
got to report to the counselor tomor- 
row at 10:30 to talk over my prob- 
lems, SO I need some help in thinking 
some that. will really raise her 


Sch ool 


u 
Celia E. Klotz in 
Activities* 

The guidance program may be con- 
sidered in two different ways. First, 
the entire educative process is a gui- 
dance activity and all suidance is 
education, if the teacher keeps in 
mind the individual needs of each 
student and the effects his teaching 
will have upon that student. 

Second, guidance should be re- 
garded as an administrative function 
of the school which means that ma- 
chinery and materials must be pro- 
vided to make sure that the child's 
needs are really known and that he 
is placed in a position to have those 
needs satisfied. 

The over-all view of suidance con- 
sists in helping students set up ob- 
jectives that for them are dynamic, 
responsible and worthwhile, and in 
helping them, as far as possible, to 
attain those objectives. 

Macomber has offered this concept 
as the basic assumption of guidance. 

“Guidance .. . 


with the teaching process itself... 


now synonymous 
is a part of the whole educative pro- 
cess and difficult to separate from the 
whole except for purpose of discus- 


sion. . . even it merges into 


total teaching situations. * 

Another statement of suidance fol- 
lows: 

“Although at one time suidance 
was thought to be an extra service, 
it has now become an integral part 
of the basic program. Its chief fune- 
‘Clearing House, January, 1949, p.265 
“Macomber, Freeman, Guiding Child 
Development in the Elementary 
School, New York, American Book 
Company, 1941, p. 282 
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tion is to provide for the individual 
a full life and the ability to make 
and effective contribution to society. 
A good guidance program must pro- 
vide for the needs of children at their 
respective levels of devlopment, not 
only personal needs—but physical, 
mental, emotional, and educational— 
but also those of a broad social na- 
ture. This is essentially the basic phil- 
osophy of the modern school. If that 
is guidance, then an educational pro- 
gram based on those objectives would 
he a suidance program. 
In the 


teacher's central 


elementary schools the 
position as coun- 
selor has long been recognized as the 
ideal guidance technique. She has 
the opportunity to know her students 
lar more intimately than does the 
teacher who “has them” for an hour 
a day. She has the advantage of work- 
ing more ideally with the develop- 
ment of the whole child. In the sec- 
colleges, the 


ondary schools and 


traditional’ structural organization 
(which was originally developed for 
the select population who could seek 
higher education) of departmentali- 
zation and_ specialization has not 
been a contributing factor tor the 
development of total growth patterns 
and satisfaction of needs. 

The ‘“[mperative Needs of Youth” 
have been described by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission as: 

“1. To develop saleable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes 
that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in econ- 
omic life. 

2. To develop and maintain good 
health and physical fitness. 

3. To understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen of a democratic 
society, and to be diligent and comp- 
elent in the performance of their ob- 
ligations as members of the commun- 
ity and citizens of the state and 
nation. 

4. To understand the significance 
of the family for the individual and 
“Berger, Donald, “Guidance in the 
Elementary School,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, October, 1947, 
p. 44 


society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 

5. To know how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values re- 
ceived by the consumer and-the econ- 
omic consequences of their acts. 

6. To understand the methods of 
science, the influence of science on 
human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of man. 


7. Opportunities to develop their 
capac,lies to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. To be able to use their leisure 
time well and to budget it wisely, 
balancing activities that yield satis- 
factions to the individual with those 


that are socially uselul. 


9. To develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to 
be able to live and work co-operative- 
ly with others. 


10. To grow in their ability to 
think their 


thoughts clearly, and _ to read and 


rationally, to express 
listen with understanding. 

What then is to be the pattern in 
cuidance for the teacher who is a 


‘The 


following eight points may be used 


suidance-minded individual ? 
to describe the approach that good 
teachers actively have taken and will 
take in working with students: 


1. The teacher will take time to 
learn about her students. Some of 
the many kinds of helpful or essential 
data that may be secured are the 
following: 

The scholastic record 
Test data—mental tests, group 
and individual, standardized 
achievement _ tests, prognostic 
tests, aptitude tests, personality 
tests or inventories, vocational 
interest blanks 
Surveys or questionnaires (study- 
habits surveys, interest surveys, 


problems surveys, etc.) 


Youth, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D.C., 
1944, p. 45 

(Continued on Page 00) 
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the Students Lear 


Herman Truelove 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 


La boratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


“Guess what!” exclaimed Eppy as 
she looked from the adding machine 
total to the show case where Tude 
was checking over the scarce items. 

“Now don't tell me it balances 
again, queried Tude. 

“You're not kiddin’ and this makes 
two days in a row. 
We re getting good. 
And today was ter- 
rific. | wouldnt 
want to be here for 
the beginning of the 
first semester when 
everybody is buying 
new books,’ said 
Eppy breathlessly. 

Eppy put the 
the 
money box and recorded the amount 
of cash received during the day, while 
Tude completed her task by adding 
another dozen spiral open-end note- 
books to the depleted supply in the 
show case. Just then Dixie, who had 
her turn working in the bookstore and 
had helped to train Eppy, came in to 
join the girls on their walk home. 

“Good night, see you tomorrow, 
they chimed and they were gone. 

An so another day of experience 
was over for these girls working in the 
bookstore of the Laboratory School. 
They were enjoying it. Eppy had been 
working there about three weeks: 
Tude, only one. Their experiences at 
the end of the day were not always 
satisfactory when they recorded the 
cash register reading and then count- 
ed the money. Sometimes they had 
“cash over’; sometimes, ‘cash short’. 
But on this particular day, the first 
one of the second semester, the girls 
had the thrill of their first business 
rush. A number of students came into 
the bookstore at one time and the 


change into 
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girls were “swamped” for a few min- 
utes. One student handed Eppy a 
twenty-dollar bill to pay for eighty 
cents worth of merchandise. A few 
minutes later Tude was trying to ring 
up twelve dollars and thirty-five cents 
and give change from fifteen dollars. 
Nine dollars was the largest amount 
on any key so she was puzzled. She 
asked Eppy how to ring it up and 
Eppy could tell her because she had 
seen Dixie handle a similar situation 
two weeks earlier. This day has been 
the biggest for several weeks now, 
and the girls were thrilled because 
the money count agreed with the 
cash register figures. They were among 
the students in the business education 
department who were getting to par- 
ticipate in some work experience. 
The students enrolled in the busi- 
ness mathematics class and those en- 
rolled in the basic business course 
have the opportunity to engage in 
some of the activities pertaining to 
the operation of the bookstore. A few 
students are enrolled in both classes 
and they are given first call although 
not all of them choose to work. The 
bookstore is open fifteen minutes in 
the morning and fifteen minutes 
again at noon. The checking up is 
done after the close of school in the 
afternoon. Usually after a few days’ 
experience each one enjoys the work. 
Those not working at selling have an 
opportunity to do jobs such as wrap- 
ping money or taking inventory. Stu- 
dents working in the bookstore find 
a number of opportunities for learn- 
ing experiences. Some have been ob- 
served showing added 
business mathematics after the experi- 
ence of using numbers, for example, 
in making change. At least there is a 
depth of interest in the process of ad- 


interest in 


dition when checking up time arrives 
They seem to feel that it is important 


to add accurately. On one OCCAaSion 
each member of the basic busines, | 
class prepared a deposit ticket from 


data presented by a committee re. ’ 
sponsible for the preparation of the 

deposit ticket. The committee selected | 
the two neatest deposit tickets and 


then proceeded with the Currency | 


silver, checks and pass book to 
the Merchants National Bank where 
the deposit was made. They stepped 
across the hall in the bank to the 


statement window and called for the 
laboratory School Bookstore bank 


statement. The next day they reported 
back to the class and showed the en- 
try in the pass book, the duplicate de. 


posit ticket, as well as the bank State. 
ment. 
Another committee was formed to 


prepare the reconciliation statement. 
They verified each canceled check. 
each entry on the bank statement, the 
check book balance, additio nal 
charges made by the bank, outstand- 


ing checks, deposits made, and every | 
other detail necessary in the prepara- 


tion of the reconciliation statement. 
Usually this job takes more than one 
hour. 

One student said this in regard to 
her work in the bookstore, “I enjoyed 


very much working in the bookstore — 
It gave me a little more experience &"°S 
dealing with money. | also felt that } and 
it was a responsibility to take charge | — teac 
like we did. I felt that I was being | brin 
trusted. Thanks for letting me have 
the chance to learn. Some things | artic 
learned were: (1) How to work the! "VY! 
cash register (2) How to take an in- ‘ mak 
ventory (3) How to make chan the 
(4) How to make a deposit ticket) ‘™° 
(5) How to use the adding renee that 
(6) How some mistakes are made) ®™' 
(7) How to take responsibility (8) and 
The importance of the money check- } P 
ing out right.” | 
Another wrote, “I have enjoyed 
working in the bookstore very much. tt 
It has given me experience in doing lor t 
clerical work. It has helped me in the 
many ways to get better acquainted 

with my schoolmates and_ to make 

more friends. My experience has help- 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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florise Hunsucker 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies 


Laboratory School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


“What is my locker combination?” 
“Where do I go for English?” “I lost 
my schedule sheet.” “Where do | pay 
al fees?” “Who is my homeroom 
teacher?” | wonder if some of these 
questions sound familiar to the teach- 
ers who are direct- 
ly concerned with 
the incoming sev- 
enth year pupils at 
the beginning of the 
new school semes- 
ter. For a period of 
time there seems to 
be nothin g but 
chaos for the sev- 
pupils, 
who have been with 


enth year 
one teacher each year as they pro- 
gressed through the elementary school, 
and a time of much confusion for the 
teachers, who patiently are trying to 
bring order into this situation. 

For several years the writer of this 
article has used the following objec- 
tives and procedures to guide her in 
making this particular experience in 
the lives of the young adolescents a 
smooth, enjoyable, and rewarding one 
that will accomplish the objectives in 
a minimum of time for both the pupils 
and the teachers. 

Five rather general objectives serve 
as a guide to the homeroom teacher 
in setting up the procedures with the 
pupils when they present themselves 
for the first semester of what is termed 
the secondary school program: 

1. To help each pupil ease himself 

into the homeroom group with 
a minimum amount of unpleas- 
ant and insecure experiences. 
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To help each pupil feel that he 
is an important part of the 
homeroom group and the lar- 
ger social group. 

3. To help each pupil understand 
that he will have certain duties 
and responsibilities now that he, 
himself, will have to assume 
without too much help or gui- 
dance. 

4. To help each pupil understand 

that in a much larger social 

group now he will have to rec- 
ognize the rights and wishes of 
many different persons. 

To help each pupil experience 


~1 


a maximum amount of security, 
physical comfort, and pleasant 
associations in a short period 
of time. 

With these objectives well in mind 
the procedures come very naturally 
as the pupils present themselves to 
the homeroom teacher for the first 
time. After all the cards, program 
sheets, and necessary office require- 
ments have been worked out under 
the patient helpful direction of the 
homeroom teacher, it is an opportune 
time for a “pride” talk by the teacher. 
It is necessary to pose for the pupils 
the interesting experiences ahead for 
them, the pride that will come with 
their becoming a part of the........ 
High School group, and the efforts 
that will be made to help make their 
high school years stimulating and 
abundant in interesting experiences. 

The idea of getting an organized 
group functioning as quickly aS pos- 
sible seems to work very well, so the 
teacher serves as a temporary chair- 


man and appoints a temporary secre- 


tary to serve during this preliminary 
period to the class organization. [he 
teacher purposely avoids election of 
officers until a time when the pupils 
have become better acquainted with 
each other. 

During the first week of the orien- 
tation period the following activities 
are developed with the entire group, 
using every opportunity possible to 
have the group work as a whole in 
making suggestions and decisions that 
later may be carried out by individual 
members of the group: 

1. Starting a group booklet and 
individual booklets called “My 
Memory Booklet.” 

2. Getting the autograph, address, 
and special talents of each pu- 
pil in the class booklet and the 
individual booklets. 

3. Working out a small-scale tal- 
ent program to be given just for 
the homeroom group during the 
first week of school. 

4. Suggesting and deciding upon 
a name for the group. | 

5. Suggesting and deciding upon 
a slogan, an emblem, colors, a 
poem, and song for the group. 
6. Working out rules and regu- 
lations that are eventually work- 
ed into a constitution for the 
group. 
Then electing the officers for 
the group. 


This period of organization takes 
about eight to ten days, and it has 
proven to be one of the most enjoy- 
able experiences of both pupils and 
teacher in the entire school year. The 
autograph idea is extremely popular 
along with the talent program from 
which the teacher, too, learns much. 
Making the emblem often brings in- 
to the group a very quiet, unassum- 
ing child who can contribute much in 
this way. Individual attempts to write 
a class poem or song always end up 
with the entire group making sug- 
gestions and additions before the final 
draft is made. The building of the 
constitution is the great culminating 
experience that proves to be one of 
the most valuable activities the pupils 
experience. So much can be taught 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Lucile Viehe 


Librarian 
Laboratory School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The audio-visual department in the 
Labaratory School of the Indiana 
State Teachers College came_ into 
existence as such in the year 1943- 
1944: however, it was not until the 
fall of 1946 that it became a part of 
the library service. During the early 
years, the program became firmly root- 
ed in the schoo! and grew to the ex- 
tent that it was advisable to centralize 


and extend its facilities. 


Audio-visual education has no con- 
tent of its own but is designed to aid 
in the presentation of all material in 
all fields of education, both curricular 
and extra Its 
are unlimited. A well developed. 
centralized audio-visual department 
in any school serve the entire school 
with all types of audio-visual material 
such as films, film strips, radio, slides, 
objects, charts, specimen, stereographs, 
and pictures, including those pro- 
jected. The initial acquisition and 
administration of such materials is 
expensive. A centralized department 


curricular. resources 


is vital for continuous usefulness 
throughout the school day. The li- 
brary is perhaps the only centralized 
department in the school and com- 
bines well with the audio-visual pro- 
gram. The problem of housing mater- 
ials and equipment, the budget. and 
the time required are all factors which 
face the librarian who also serves as 
co-ordinator of the audio-visual pro- 
gram. These and many others have 
been problems in the laboratory 
School Library during the past three 
years but in spite of them the program 
has lived and grown. The audio- 


Program the 


visual program the laboratory 
School exists under a complex set-up, 
as it is a branch of the College Ex- 
tension Division, supervised by the 
librarian, in a library which is a 
branch of the College Library. 

The motion picture has developed 
so rapidly and has adapted itself so 
completely in the fields of both com- 
merce and education that many think 
that it, and it alone, is visual educa- 
tion. Although the motion picture is 
an important factor of the program, 
there are many other instruments of 
learning equally as important. 

The library, as an audio-visual cen- 
ter, houses a Keystone 600 set of glass 
slides, a Keystone 600 set of stereo- 
sraphs, a museum consisting of nearly 
one hundred articles, a file of mount- 
ed pictures totaling more than four 
thousand, thirty-four film strips, pro- 
jectors for film strips, opaque pictures, 
and both sound and silent motion 
pictures, two portable screens, one of 
which is the property of the science 
department, and two wall screens. 
The Special Education Clinic of the 
College has loaned to the library. a 
film splicer and a film rewinder. 

The librarian as co-ordinator of 
audio-visual the 
film requests from the teachers and 


materials receives 
helps them find materials to suit 
their needs. Films used in the Lab- 
oratory School are secured from the 
film center of Indiana University. 
where a rental fee is charged. and 
from Indiana State Teachers College 
film center where services are free to 
this school. Other sources drawn up- 


on for films are: the Indiana State 
Board of Health, Indiana Cance, 
Society, United States Governmen; 
and commercial institutions, including 
travel agencies. 

Requests for films lrom Indian, 
University and Indiana State Teach, 
ers College are received in the sum. 
mer for the first semester and ip 
October for the second semester. Lists 
are compiled and sent to the Directo, 
of Audio-Visual Education in the 
College. Here the clerical work con. 
nected with the ordering is done. 
Information concerning these requests 
is kept on 4°x6” cards in the Lab. 
oratory School Library. Each record 
includes: number, title, source, price. 
length, teacher or teachers request. 
ing, and dates for anticipated use, 
Mimeographed lists of films with 
their booking dates are prepared each 
semester for the convenience of the 
teachers. The record cards are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order until 
booking dates are received. When the 
booking dates are added to the cards, 
they are filed by the month and are 
ready for use. After the film arrives 
and is used, the reverse side of the 
card is completed showing the num. 
ber of times the film was projected, 
number of classes viewing the pic- 
ture, equipment used, and name of 
operator showing the film. From this 
information the annual report is 
made. 

The film program in the classroom 
brought about the need for operators 
to use and care for the equipment. In 
the | aboratory an Audio-Visual club, 
composed of boys and girls from 
grades nine through twelve, was cr- 
ganized in the fall of 1946. At that 
time nine boys responded to the call 
for operators and were trained to use 
and care for the two projectors then 
owned by the school. In the fall of 
1947, eighteen boys and girls joined 
the club. The continuous growth of 
the program necessitated the services 
ofa college student assistant supplied 
by the Extension Division. His duties 
were to help train and to work with 
the club members and_ to furnish 
daily contact between the Extension 
Division of the College and the Lab- 


oratory School. 
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The fall of 1948 saw thirty-six boys 
eagerly and seriously working to 
serve the school in this capacity. The 
club meets as a group during the 
activity period on the second, fourth 
and fifth Thursdays of each month 
to discuss the program and - ways to 
improve it. Some of the meetings are 


i i “nt of the 
given improvement 


to the 
operation of equipment and to check- 
ing the operators on their accomplish- 
ments. The club was organized _pri- 
marily to train operators and render 
a service to the school. However, it 
has proven to be beneficial to the 
pupils as well. In this activity they 
develop skills and social conscious- 
ness, and they learn to assume respon- 
sibilities given to them. They show 
pride in club membership and are 
especially proud as each receives 
recognition at the honor day cOonvo- 
cation. 

In 1946-1947, the club. at the re- 
quest of the principal, made a survey 
of the audio-visual materials in the 
laboratory School. The survey listed 
all audio-visual materials owned and 
housed in the various departments of 
the |_aboratory School and the re- 
sults were filed in the office. The 
survey aimed to do three things: (1) 
to list all audio-visual materials which 
the Laboratory School then owned: 
(2) to give a view of the program 
carried out during the year 1946- 
1047: and (3) to make specilic recom- 
mendations for a better program in 
the Laboratory School. The specilic 
recommendations ol the survey in- 
cluded: the purchasing of additional 
materials such as a record plaver. 
portable 16mm. projector, and new 
slides to replace and supplement 
others which have grown obselete: 
the repair of equipment now in use: 
the purchase and installation of dark 
window blinds for classrooms: and 
the employment of a full time audio- 
visual director for the | aboratory 
School. 

In 1947-1948 the enlarged program 
prohibited the carrying out of anv 
special project such as the survey 
which had been made in 1946-1947. 
In 1948-1949 plans are under wav 
lor making a motion picture which 
will show the activities of the club, 
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how it serves the school, and how 
it contributes to the enrichment ol 
the school program. At this time, 
pupil committees, composed of mem- 
hers of the Audio-Visual Club, are 
formulating plans so that the project 
will be completed before the end of 
the school term. Four committees are 
busily working on this project. The 
planning committee formulated the 
seneral plan from which the scripl 
committee is writing the narration. 
The critic committee will then eval- 
uate the merits of the script, and a 
co-ordinating committee, composed of 
the chairman of the three basic com- 
mittees, will help to carry out the 
final plans. The club will be assisted 
in this project by the instructor of 
Audio-Visual Education and mem- 
bers of his college class. 

With the increasing use ol audio- 
visual materials, it is more necessary 
that a pattern of operating procedures 
be followed. This pattern is made 
with the hope that better services can 
be rendered for more people and that 
scholastic sacrifices will not have to be 
made by the operators. It is important 
that the first interest in school should 
he class work and that class standing 
should be as high as possible. Since 
the pupils do not report until on the 
hour, the pictures are scheduled for 
showing at ten minutes past each 
hour. This gives the pupils time to 
get the equipment into the room with- 
eut a rush and thus reduces film 
breakage and errors, and makes for a 
smooth program. 

Alter teachers are consulted con- 
cerning the showing of films, weekly 
schedules are made. On Friday of 
each week a schedule for the follow- 
ing week is placed on the faculty 
bulletin board. At the same time a 
daily schedule for the week for opera- 
tors is placed on the bulletin board 
reserved for the Audio-Visual Clu) 
in the library. 

1946-1947 and 1947-1948 


most of the films were shown in the 


During 


school auditorium, since the majority 
of the rooms were not equipped with 
dark shades. However, in the fall of 
1948, when the auditorium was heing 
redecorated, it was decided to try to 
use the classrooms. In most cases this 


plan is working fairly well. A’ few 


rooms are too small, others have neo 


shades, and still others can be used 
only on dark days. A few classrooms 
which are equipped with dark shades 
are available when no classes are 
scheduled in them. The library work 
room is also being used in difficult 
situations. It is hoped that in the 
near future dark shades will be pro- 
vided for many classrooms and that 
the acoustics in the projection room 
will be improved for the use of sound 
equipment. 

In 1947, a previewing program for 
teachers and_ student teachers was 
started. The library workroom serves 
this purpose. The eight o clock period 


each day excepl Monday is reserved 


lor this, but arrangements must be 


made the day before so that operators 
can be scheduled. Student teachers 
needing previews who have eight 
o clock classes may arrange for these 
during the day. Arrangements must 
be made ot least one full day prior 
to the preview because of the prob. 
lems of scheduling operators and 
equipment. 

The library workroom has also be- 
come an audio-visual workroom, a 
previewing room, a storage room for 
the equipment, and the center of 
audio-visual activities. The museum 
case is housed in this room and the 
pieces circulate to the classes as need- 
ed. The Museum came to the library 
in the fall of 1946 from the social 
studies department. It includes such 
pieces as a cotton gin, flax hackle. 
wool cards, candle snulfers, Betty 
lamp. bed warmer, candle molds, 
Indian weapons, Civil War canteen. 
and a German hand grenade from 
World War I. The Museum contains 
nearly one hundred pieces. 

About one-third of the classrooms 
are equipped with radios which 
makes it possible for groups to take 
advantage of programs contributing 
to education. Last vear, one class 
followed the stories told by the “Story 
Princess” and another followed a 
series of music broadcasts by the col- 
lege group. Recently, at least one 
croup heard the inauguration cere- 
monies. This phase of the audio- 
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Virginia Drake 


Graduate Assistant 
Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The purpose of the Nursery School 
at Indiana State Teachers College is 
lo develop a program for the pre- 
school children. For the College, the 
Nursery School completes the cycle 
the 


serves as an obser- 


on and 


ol education 


campus, 


vation center for 
students of child de- 
velopment and psy- 
chology. 

We prefer to let 
children 


doing. They have 


learn by 


opportunities to 
share, cooperate, as- 
sume responsibility, 
and care for their 
own needs. We therefore believe that 
their growth is aided socially, emo- 
lionally, physically and mentally. 
The environment of the Nursery 
School is suited to the child’s needs. 
The physical set-up includes equip- 
ment which leads to both physical 
and mental growth. Although we 
have no outdoor playground we pro- 
vide for active play and encourage 
motor development indoors. Equip- 
ment providing for these motor ac- 
tivities are: jungle gym, set of steps, 
walking board, teeter-totter, two tri- 
cycles, sand box, pounding board, 
orange crales, and a well furnished 
play house corner. Opportunities pro- 
vided for play developing the finer 
motor co-ordinations are: easel paint- 
ing; cutting; pasting; drawing—pen- 
cil, crayon, and chalk: ‘writing’; 
tinker toys; building blocks: nested 
blocks: finger painting; puzzles: mod- 
eling clay, and toys to be manipu- 
lated. To stimulate the child's intel- 
lectual development we have books, 
a piano, pictures, and records. In the 
washroom each child has his own 
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special hooks—one for his wraps and 
one for his towel and washcloth. Two 
of these hooks are tagged with like 
pictures which the child recognizes 
as his very own. 

The supplies and equipment were 
chosen with care because they are 
important guides for children’s activ- 
ities. They afford means of acquiring 
muscular control, methods of solving 
problems, lead to progressive devel- 
opment in attention span and_ skill, 
evoke interest and creative responses, 
and help children acquire techniques 


of making social contacts. 


N ursery Children 


pursue individual interests 


A 


The day begins! When they arrive 
at 9:00 A.M. it is apparent tha 
the children are eagerly anticipating 
another happy day. Alter greeting 
the teacher the children GO directly 
to the washroom where they remove 
their wraps with as little or as much 
help as necessary and hang them On 
their own hooks. The children are 
then free to engage in any activity of 
their choice. Following this free play 
period each child goes to the toilet 
washes his hands and is then ready 
for mid-morning meal olf juice nal 
cracker. This period is one of respon. 
sibility for the children—they have 
regular turns to pour the juice. place 
the napkins, pass the juice, and Dass 
the crackers. Those at the table con- 
verse while being served and everyone 
repeats a prayer before eating. Wher 
finished, each child removes his OWn 
glass and napkin. It is only OCCAaSioOn.- 
ally that one mops up spilled juice, 

We sather daily as a group for a 
story period or a music period, Ag 


/ 
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frances Willams 


Assistant Professor of English 


Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Keeping the school in the news is 
both a privilege and a charged re- 
sponsibility. lt is a distinct pleasure 
to report through the press and the 
radio that “Civics Class Gets Real 
Experience As It Holds A Mock 
Election,’ or “Social Studies Class 
Hears Mexican Visitor,” or “Records 
Show Health Improvement of Stu- 
dents, or countless other news stories 
that break daily. 
leigned 


Schools for have 


modesty and have failed to pub- 


years 


licize their activities. Students like 
to see in print an account of their 
most recent educational project, and 
they take pride in that publicity. 
It is not blatant boasting to reveal 
through the 
communication, 


laymen s mediuin of 
the the 


radio, the really stimulating and high- 


press and 
ly useful activities of the public 
schools. 

the self-satisfaction 


of publicity is the responsibility of 


Greater than 


getting to the general public inform- 
ation about the work of the school 
lo correct gross misunderstandings 
and to build genuine appreciation 
and sincere support. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators can not altlord to over- 
leok the lesson of the effectiveness in 
big business of commercial advertis- 
ing: they can attain the same results 
through 


phases of educational practices. 


honest recording of all 

Because people are always inter- 
ested in children, child-centered news 
stories will usually be the best source 
of publicity. Parents. of course. are 
always concerned with the progress 
of their children: their records of at- 
tendance, health. achievement, and 
scholarship. Readers in general, 
whether parents or not, enjoy stories 
of human interest involving children: 
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hence teachers always have an abund- 
ance of news material at hand. 
Parents are also interested in the 
content of their children’s courses 
and in the method of instruction. Be- 
cause extra curricular activities seem- 
ed more novel and spectacular, the 
schools, in their early publicity of 
these, no doubt brought upon them- 
selves the criticism that modern edu- 
cators were neglecting the fundamen- 
tals. It is important that the public 
receive a complete and accurate cov- 
erage of news from all departments. 
Classroom-news telling of achieve- 
ment in reading and progress in arith- 
metic, or relating the routine scien- 
tific experiments conducted in chem- 
istry or physics, or the high school 
panel discussion on current affairs 
record 
or the 
presentation of the senior class play. 


is just as spectacular as the 
made by the basketball team 


Certainly, these latter deserve pub- 
licity, but for too long they have held 
news focus at the expense of regular 
classroom work. Consequently, the 
uninformed public has concluded that 
the total emphasis in school has 
shifted to dramatics, athletics, proms, 
spring festivals, May queens, or carn- 
ivals. A proper balance of news would 
give a better over-all picture and 
would serve as a friendly and in- 
formative link between the school and 
the public. 

If for no other reason, the matter 


of self-preservation compe ls the 


schools to interpret their work to the 
people of the community. Since the 
schools are tax supported, the tax 
payer has a right to know how his 
money is being spent: furthermore. 
he will be much more willing to con- 
tribute toward the expansion program 
or to invest in new equipment if he 


is kept thoroughly informed. He will 
not know, if the school relies upon 
the children to give that information. 
It is the responsibility then of the 
school personnel tc make use of de- 
sirable publicity. 

Perhaps ideally the best way to 
sell the school program to the com- 
munity would be through the parent 
council or Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. In many communities, however, 
this plan would reach only a small 
percentage of the parents, though by 
special invitation on many occasions 
large groups of parents visit class- 
rooms, attend plays, participate in 
formal discussions, or get together 
for social events, at still other times, 
they may get together for money- 
raising projects to buy new equip- 
ment, to help provide band uniforms, 
or to add to the room library. These 
contacts are important, for a parent 
informed on what is going on at 
school and one who feels a part of 
the school is one of the best dis- 
seminators of desirable information. 
All parent contacts are valuable to 
the school publicist, too, who can 
give credit sincerely to parents for 
their work and cooperation, thereby 
interesting others and strengthening 
the public relations program. 

The public wants, also, to know 
about the teachers and administrators. 
Professional organizations to which 
they belong, conferences they attend. 
speeches they make, curriculum stud- 
ies on which they work, educational 
and recreational trips they take, and 
professional committees on which they 
serve are all topics of news signifi- 
cance. It is wise to let readers know 
that teachers are alert participating 
members of the community in which 
they live. 

People, then, want to know the 
following facts about their schools: 
the children and their achievement. 
the courses of study and methods of 
instruction, extra curricular activities, 
activities of the parent-teacher council, 
news of teachers and administrators, 
and practices of administration. This, 
of course, involves definite problems. 
First. if the news coverage is to he 
comprehensive. there must be an 
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Lucia Heller Bolt 


Instructor in Speech 


Laboratory School 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


It has, for some time, been the writ- 
ers firm belief that every high school 
curriculum should include some re- 
Such 


should be carried on by a teacher who 


quired speech work. work 
has had adequate training in speech, 
one who enjoys speech work person- 
ally and who can, by example and 
dint of hard work, make speaking well 
an accomplishment to be desired by 
all students. It is not enough that we 
accept merely speaking or talking but 
that we endeavor, by a planned pro- 
gram, to develop pleasant voice qual- 
ity and clear-cut articulation. Satis- 
factory communication demands aud.- 
ible, intelligent, and pleasant speech. 

Two years ago, my class in “Meth- 
ods of Teaching Speech in the High 
School” 
low much and what kind of speech 
work was offered in 
Schools. We 
interesting facts. 

A questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to filty-two high schools through- 
out the state. Students in the class 
selected the schools to be queried he- 


cause of particular interest in’ the 


desired information as to 


our Indiana 


gathered some very 


school or area it represented. Thirty 
schools responded to the questionnaire. 
These responding schools ranged in 
size from one hundred and eighty- 
four to sixteen hundred and fifty pu- 
pils. It covered an area of Indiana 
from South Bend to Evansville and 
from Clinton to Muncie. The college 
students were interested in the num- 
ber of speech teachers in schools of 
varying sizes, in whether the speech 
department was organized separately 
or as a part of the English denart- 
ment. and in whether teachers doing 
speech work had speech degrees or 
had completed a major in speech. 
The following table shows the in- 


formation obtained regarding these 
points. 

lt is interesting to note that slightly 
over half of the teachers doing speech 
work in the reporling schools hold de- 
orees or have major hours in speech. 
However, | would like to pose this 
question: Are these teachers of speech 
being used to the best advantage lor 
the schools in which they are teach- 
ing / 

One can give the correct answer 
himself with the following basic in- 
formation: Twenty-four schools of- 
fered a course in general speech, but 
only 5 required it of all students: pub- 
lic speaking (fundamentals) was ol- 
fered in 7 schools, in only 2 schools 
was it a required subject; twenty- 
four schools offered dramatics, 11 as 
an elective and 13 as an extracurricu- 
lar activity; forensic work was offered 
by 9 schools extracurricularly; radio 
was olfered by schools, in 3 as an 


elective and 4 extracurricularly. 


The overall picture would seem to 


he this then: speech isa line COUTrSe 


to have in the curriculum but not for | 


everybody—only those who have Spec. | 


ial interest in the field or for those 
who have time to work on it on 
side of school. It is fully realized that 
with the small number of schools Dar. 
ticipating in the survey, it is in no 
wav a complete picture but merely 
suggests what may well be the case 
in other schools. What is the place 
of speech in your school? 

To me the information bore oul 
this contention, that we have been 
satistied to let the speec h of our high 
school students grow just like “Top. 
sy. The only speech training many 
get is in the class play, a well estab. 
lished tradition in most high schools 
for all senior classes and occasionally 
for the junior class. Now let us ane 
lyze this a bit—Who benefits? The 


answer is that a small group made 


up usually of the most talented who. 


have already shown proficiency in 
speech take part. Are they the ones 
who need the additional help a play 
can give? The student who really 
needs the speech training may be an 
usher or work “on crew” because he 
is interested in taking part in his 
class activities. Moreover, even. the 
scant bit of training received hy the 
few only whets their appetite for 
more just as they are about to be 


graduated. So for many the desire for 


With English Dept 


Organized Speech Dept. 
With Without With Without 
Over 1500 I I 2 | 5 
1301--1500 9 10 
1101-1300 2 2 
901-1100 | 7 
701-900 2 2 
501-700 9 2 9 8 
501-500 9 
101-300 1 | 
failing to 
ans. this | 2 3 5 2 10 
TOTALS | 10 5 16 17 48 
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Ninth qrade students cul a recording in their study of 


personal speech problems. 


more speech work is never satislied. 

In the laboratory School of Indi 
ana State Teachers College we re 
quire one year of speech work. This 
work is done at the ninth orade level, 
Placing speech emphasis here has 
many advantages and some disad 
vanlages. The students are not quite 
as self-conscious as ninth oraders as 
they are as juniors (1 tth graders), 
for instance. Progress can usually be 
noted readily and the students Cpunie I 
this 


each other upon it quite naturally 


ly recognize and compliment 
Perhaps talks of a more serious nature 
could be developed with older chil 
dren who have more skill in library 
relerence work and broader back 
crounds. However. with more confi 
dence in being able to speak well, 
the more complicated speech lorms 
can be worked out later. At the ninth 
orade level a spece h teacher can helo 


adolescent boys during the “voice 
change” which is lrequently a source 
of embarrassment at this age level. 
The speech course of the Labora 
lory School proposes to help students 
hy keeping constantly in ten 


large objectives as each unit of work 
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is organized. These objectives are: 

|. Lo understand the importance of 
cood speech in everyday life 

2. Vo develop attitudes for desiring 
personal improvement in speech 

3. To develop proficiency in dic- 
lion, correctness, ellectiveness, and 
enjoyment in speaking 

4. To develop poise. ease, and spon- 
laneily 
5. To develop ability to reason 
from facts and to enlarge vocabulary 

6. To become a good listener 

7. To develop the imagination 

8. To develop attitudes of tolerance, 
cooperation, and sincerity 

9. To provide for healthy physical 
and emotional development 

10. lo develop democratic attitudes 
and a sense of responsibility to the 
democracy GIVES. 

Very briefly we shall discuss how 
each of these is carried out. An out- 
lined course of study would hardly 
he profitable as each school, with its 
voried school population, would nat- 
urally develop its own program 
-uited to its needs and the needs of 
its children. 


An understanding of the impor- 


tance of good speech in everyday life 
is brought through discussion from 
the class. Such questions are asked 
as: What are the speech needs in 
school, home, and social groups out- 
side of school? Leadership in such 
groups comes olten with improvement 
in speech and with the gaining of 
sell-conlidence. Then the discussion 
delves into possible speech needs of 
the future—needs of speech in chosen 
vocations and adult living. 

The developing of an attitude for 
desiring personal improvement is be- 
eun by asking the questions: How 
cloes my speech sound to others? 
What voices have | heard today that 
| liked? Why did I like them? What 
ones have | disliked? Why? Does my 
voice contain the qualities | like or 
dislike in others? Records are made, 
each child recording one and a half 
minutes of test sentences that he has 
never seen belore and which contain 
all the various speech sounds possible. 
The other minute and a half is a 
transcription of material the child has 
prepared especially for this recording. 
These records are played back and 
an analysis is made, for the most part, 
by the teacher, with some help from 
the students. In some cases, in which 
more than merely general speech im- 
provement is needed, private individ- 
ual help is given. At the end of the 
term the record is played back again; 
another record is cut which includes 
a repitition of the sentences used be- 
lore plus new material prepared by 
the child. The two recordings are 
compared and evaluated by student 
and teacher. 

Poise and ease are gained by keep- 
ing assignments short so that all stu- 
dents get hefore the group often; all 
recitation is done standing. This does 
slow down class discussion somewhat 
at times, but the oftener a child stands 
on his feet to speak the less self- 
conscious he becomes. 

Proliciency in diction and correct- 
ness of words is accomplished through 
daily word drills, interpretive phrases, 
sentences composed by the students. 
choral speaking and the reading of 
short selections as well as 
poetry. Effectiveness is thus devel- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Family Living Secondary 


Mary vane Goble 


Graduate Assistant 
Laboratory School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Recently, following the impetus olf 
the National Conference on Family 
Living held in Washington in May 
1948, prominent educators have been 
turning their attention to programs 
of family life eucation. They feel that 
we have dwelt too 
long with goals that 
are not realistic and 
that it is time to get 
to the basis of all 
living — family life. 

Rua Van Horn, of 
the United States 

Office of Education, 
| has explained the 
meaning of this 


new concept as an 
educational program for all students, 
in which many fields have a part to 
play. Homemaking education is a 
part in this total program if it is 
centered on home and family activi- 
ties and relationships. 

In February, 1949, a group of edu- 
cators suggested the following goals 
which might serve as a basis for a 
broad program of family life educa- 
tion: 

1. To help each member see his 
share in planning and carrying 
out achievements and ideals of 
the family unit. 

2. To help each individual at his 
stage of development to as- 
sume his rightful place in the 
family. 

3. To help every person develop 
such skills as will enable him 
to make his unique contribu- 
tion to family living. 

4. To help each family set up 
soals which are their very own. 

5. To help the 


goals for family living in terms 


family set up 


of its values. 


6. To help the family recognize and 
assume its rightful place in the 
community, state and world. 


~ 


recognize and adjust to problems 
ol changing conditions. 
8. To help the individual to un- 


derstand himself as 


being and to develop to his 


maximum capacity. 


Certainly we should ask ourselves 


il these goals are worthy of consider- 


ation for practical 


pride ourselves on believing that de- 
mocracy is the basis for our pattern 


of living. We want to preserve its 


ideals for ourselves and, it 


to have them accepted far and wide. 


Students learn 


. To help each family 


purposes. 


What does democracy really mean 


we get 
those ideas? How do we know how 


for individuals? How do 


to put democracy into practice / 


Why not start with the home and 
school as a laboratory for democra- 
ev? Since we have dwelt too long on 
extra-human goals in our schools. 
perhaps we have failed to use oppor. 
tunities which are available. Statis- 
tics from the United States Office of 
Education tell us that of every 100 
students who enter secondary schools 
53 withdraw before graduation he. 
cause they do not feel a need for the 
member 
kind of education they are getting, 
The traditional curriculum does not 
lit the needs of 60% of the students 
since they will not go to college or 
a social. 
into skilled occupations. 

let us examine the families of to- 
day. At the National Conference on 
reported, 


economic, sociological. 


Family Life a committee 


~ 
The 


and psychological changes in family 


We rapid 
conditions and family relationships 
which have taken place in the past 
possible, generation have produced a state of 
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Marvin Bell 


Instructor in Industrial Arts 
Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


We are concerned here with a 
group of individuals. An oracle might 
possibly label them respectively as 
a boot-black, a college prolessor, a 
filling station attendant, a bartender, 
a housewile, a dental technician, a 
stenographer, a lab- 
ore,, factory work- 
er. The setting is a 
high school. Mlore 
specitically, we 
view them as_ stu- 
dents in an indus- 
trial arts department 
in that school. The 
variety of their fu- 
ture occupations is 


of small interest at 
the moment. That should be one of 
the lesser concerns of industrial arts 
as a secondary school curiculum area, 
particularly in the grades below elev- 
en and twelve. Whether the indi- 
viduals in questiun are destined to 
dispense knowledge, gasoline, advice, 
a shine, or a set of false teeth is more 
properly the province of vocational 
education, as far as formal prepara- 
tion and training are concerned. In 
spite of the wide diversity ol their 
future occupations, these individuals, 
through their secondary school years. 
can be served an educational bill of 
fare designed to help them live hap- 
pily and elfectively in a society that 
is common to all. 

One of the educational problems 
has been to identify certain lile- 
situations which we know arise in 
the lives of most individuals. In direct 
sequence comes the problems of set- 
ting up in our educational scheme 
typical, duplicate situations. Then fol- 
lows the need for the right kind of 
instruction to guide the student in 
acquiring the wherewithal to fulfill 
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fl. Svendsen 


Instructor in Industrial Arts 
Laboratory School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


the demands of these — situations. 
These problems have received atten- 
tion in the past. It is doubtful that 
any local school system can claim to 
have solved them once and for all. 
By the same token each department 
should constantly re-inventory its ol - 
lerings and the needs of its students 
in the light of advancing educational 
thought and knowledge and in keep- 
ing with the constant changes ot 
our society and way ol living. 

With such an inventory in mind, 
what does industrial arts have to con- 
tribute to the total of an individual's 
secondary education? Certainly in- 
dustrial arts does not accept the re- 
sponsibility for meeting all of the 
common needs. Every curriculum area 
includes some of them as its own 
specitic objectives. Each area also in- 
cludes within its limits certain con- 
comitant values and shares the re- 
sponsibility for teaching them with 
other departments. Similarly, indus- 
trial arts has its specific, unique val- 
ues to impart, and these it formulates 
into its course objectives. 

Just what is industrial arts? Per- 
haps a lew comments on what it is 
not are justifiable. It is not a “special 
subject” in the sense of the word 
extra-curricular’ or in the sense of 
a course for a special minority who 
need that particular type of work. 

lt is not a rest period where stu- 
dents may relax and recuperate from 
the rigors of study in other curricu- 
lum areas; it is true that the nature 
of its activity might well serve as a 
beneficial and welcomed change to 
the average activity-minded youngster. 

It is not a vocational course of the 
type whose primary objectives aim at 
imparting marketable skills. Neither 
is it a frill and a fad” used for pur- 


poses of publicity to impress observ- 


ers with evidence of progressiveness 
in the particular school system. 


It is not primarily a place for those 


who lack the mental equipment to 
succeed in other areas. Industrial arts 
does have a place for those unfortu- 
nates as well as for those who have 
hecome derelict for lack of natural 
interest or perhaps motivation in other 
areas. For the average, normal stu- 
dent a high type of mental as well 
as Manual activity is the requirement. 
Although industrial arts learnings 
center about manipulative activity 
and although it does exploit the stu- 
dent's objective of project making 
to achieve the higher objectives of the 
area, it must not be called “manual 
training in the sense of training for 
tool and machine skill solely. The 
history of industrial arts is a progres- 
sive shilt of emphasis from the man- 
ual skill and the resultant material 
project to the individual pupil, both 
with respect to his knowledge (as well 
as his skill) and to his attitudes. Con- 
sidering the area as a part of the stu- 
dent's preparation to live intelligently 
in an industrial society and consider 
ing the extent to 


Qe. 


a which the area has 
reached beyond its 
original function as 
manual training, it 
might justifiably be 
said that it ap- 
proaches the status 
of a cultural sub- 
ject. In the light of 
the above state- 
ments it may seem 
paradoxical to state further that as 
education has become more universal, 
thus including more and more indi- 
viduals of every degree of ability and 
intelligence, the manual activity as- 
pects have assumed a larger part in 
justifying the place of industrial arts 
in general education. 

A more positive concept of what 
industrial arts is, when taught under 
proper conditions and with competent 
instruction, may be gained by con- 
sidering some ol its general objectives. 

We describe our society as basic- 
ally industrial. Let the village smithy 
be an example of the small industry 
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of years past, open to the observation 
of all. Go back farther in our indus- 
trial history to the period before the 
industrial revolution when manufac- 
turing was largely a family occupa- 
tion. Consider now how these experi- 
ences of youth have been largely 
removed in favor of large sprawling 
the 
curious eyes of youth by high fences 
and prohibiting signboards. It is true 
that approximately half of our wage 


factories made inaccessable to 


earners receive their checks from in- 
dustry; but large numbers of them 
enter the factory grounds, walk to 
their work stations day alter day with- 
out ever acquiring an over-all view of 
their factory or an appreciation of the 
importance of industry in their lives. 
To be aware of the general organiza- 
tion of industry, to have an under- 
standing of the methods of processing 
and fabricating, and to have attained 
some of the same results with hand- 
work methods in the school shops 
surely must make a difference in the 
outlook of a factory worker. It does 
contribute something to the attitude 
that he is an important, though small, 
part of a great industrial order that 
makes it possible for us all to live 
more comfortably and conveniently. 
Is it of any worth for an automobile 
owner to know that the pistons some- 
where in the heart of the motor were 
produced on a machine similar to the 
one he used in the school shops? Is 
a housewile any happier because she 
has an inkling of the mechanics that 
cause her laundry to become hot? 
The products of science, invention. 
and industry literally permeale our 
living. Mechanical and electrical de- 
vices condition our living to such an 
extent that some type of instruction 
is necessary even if only to help un- 
derstand the operator s manual. 
Materials from which these articles 
are made are also a legitimate concern 
of industrial arts. How can you drive 
a nail in a piece of wood without 
splitting it? What are the character- 
istics of a tin can? Can you solder a 
hole in an aluminum kettle? What 
material may be used safely to scrape 
the ice from your windshield on a 
frosty morning? Hundreds of little 


points of information are acquired 
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that must not be classified as the ex- 
the 


concerning 


organized 
the 


characteristics of materials, methods 


clusive property ol 


trades. Information 
of tastening, the means olf forming 
and shaping are all a part ol indus- 
trial arts learnings lor more intelligent 


living. 


Consider the shop as a place ol 


rather free vel suided activity. ach 
student is busily engaged. He moves 
about the shop. he converses, he has 
access to books and planning mater 
ials, and he has an instructor at hand 
from whom he may request advice 
and help. Here is a situation where 
the instructor can study the individ 
ual. He observes the student's rea 
tion to his associates. He notes those 
characteristics of each individual that 


are less apt to evidence themselves in 


the more formal classroom. Habits ol 


work, attitudes toward attac king a 
problem, and the many other little 
facets that make up the personality 
and character of the individual be 
come valuable guidance material lor 
the alert instructor. 

In the school shop is an ideal place 
to practice cooperation. Here we lind 
necessary ab exchange ol tools Or 
the need for two students on a job 
too big for one. The shop personne! 
that 


industry, demands the highest type ol 


system, paralleling found in 
cooperation and exchange leadersh'p. 
The misuse of tools and equipmen! 
and the poor housekeeping habits o! 
one group is evidenced in the work o! 
another group, and the protests tha! 
follow such practice wield elfective 
pressure upon the ollenders. 

By the same token. habits of hon 
eStY and consideration for the prop 
erty of others can be developed in a 
situation where valuable and desirable 


left 


Those and other desirable character 


articles are readily accessible. 
traits are improved, almost without 
conscious planning. by the very na 
ture of the shon situation. 

In industrial arts we 
“consumer literacy. A departmen! 
that specializes in materials and meth- 
ods of fabricating has an excellent! 
opportunity to consider the relative 
worth of various articles on the retail 


narket, to investigate the factors that 


epeak of 


make one table worth twice as much 
as another, or to understand why one 
device operates more economically. 
l-urthermore, enlightened consumers 
can be developed through instruction 
in the proper care and maintenance 
ol articles which all will buy and use. 

Worthy leisure-time interests have 
always been an asset for good Cilizen- 
ship and happy living, but they take 
on added signilicance tor the vouth 
in this day ol juvenile delinquency 
and for the adult in this day of the 
lorty-hour week. Not all hobbies are 
within the province ol industrial arts, 
but perhaps more ol them are associ- 
ated with manual activity than nol. 
One ol the finest rewards ol the indus. 
trial arts teacher is to note a hobby 
interest on the part olf some boy 
some group, nurture il hy instruction 
and the construction of suitable home- 
workshop equipment, and then in the 
months following be reminded COn- 
stantly by the youngster ol the happy 
and successhul results ol his enter- 
prise. 

No one ol these con epts. or habits. 
or attitudes. or appreciations ac. 
quired in one lesson or even in one 
unit. They result as a composite of 
impressions received in a department 
chiel 


ap ol learnings 


whose stock-in-trade is made 
associated with the 
trades and industry. They result trom 
the conscious planning ol the instruc 
tion as well as incidentally by reason 
of the physical setting in which indus- 
irial arts is taught. Thev result’ more 
surely because learning by doing is 
characteristic. 

The philosophy olf industrial arts 
is good. Any area whose philosophy 
purports to help individuals interpret 
end control their envircnment deserves 
cultivation. There does exist diversity 
that philosophy and actual 
practice but that does not diminish 
the need. As this diversity is reduced, 
we can expect betler housewives, 
medicine men, factory workers—hap- 
pier and more effective members of 


society. 


Reasor. . 


(Continued from Page 75) 
they did. we have a richer heritage 


today. 
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We need to instill in tomorrow's 
citizens the power to think as indi- 
viduals. No one particularly admires 
the “follow-the-teacher type; but that 
is_the technique frequently found 
in classrooms where the teacher does 
not have the courage to work for 
a broader socialization of the individ- 
uals. Attempts to stereotype the pat- 
terns of art experiences only ignore 
the individual differences found in 
the classroom and refute Mursell’s 
interpretation of art. However, feeble 
the attempt, let all enjoy and experi- 
ence the absolute necessity of creative 
experience. 

Following is a suggested list of ac- 
tivities and materials every classroom 
teacher should use in her art program. 
The crafts (three dimensional prob- 
lems) : 

1. Every 

“beauty corner” in which pic- 


room should have a 
tures, crafts, nature, and home 
materials are exhibited with 
frequent changes. 

Have children crush news- 
paper into several fruit and veg- 
etable forms and tie each with 
string. Wrap each form with 
strips of paper to which paste 
has been applied. Repeat the 
process until a sturdy form is 
achieved. When dry, sandpaper 
the rough places and paint with 
tempera paints with either real- 
istic or imaginative motils. Pa- 
piermache leaves, stems, etc. 
may be added if desired. Shel- 
lac or dip in warm. paratfin 
quickly. Arrange in bowls with 
twigs and green boughs and 
place in the beauty corner. 

2. Children love to dress up. Let 
them make masks. Use paper 
plates, shoe boxes, or paper 
sacks. Have children hold them 
over their faces and mark the 
eyes, nose, and mouth with 
chalk. Design a “funny” face. 
Use crayon, chalk, or tempera 
paint. Add bits of colored paper, 
string, or excelsior for further 
effects: i.e. ears, hair, or whis- 
kers. 

3. Cook flour and water to a 
starchy consistency. Sift saw- 
dust into the paste and blend 
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until you have a plastic. Use 
this sawdust plastic in many 
ways. Jewelry, fruit forms, wall- 
decorations, relief maps, or pup- 
pet heads and hands are sug- 
gested activities. For puppets, 
allow for a finger space in the 
head by wadding up a small 
sheet of newspaper and mold- 
ing the plastic around it. Re- 
move the crushed newspaper 
when head is dry. Paint with 
tempera paint and shellac _ if 
you wish. Complete the prob- 
lem by having children sew cos- 
tumes. Fasten these to the neck 
of the puppet head. Put on a 
play and use the puppets for 
actors. 
Painting and other two dimensional 
problems: 
1. Finger painting: The paint is 
easy to make. Simply add flour 
to water, boil until it is starchy 
(stir continuously with a stick) 
or until the mixture is “dry” 
thick. Remove from flame, add 
oil of wintergreen and bottle in 
several wide-mouthed jars. Add 
tempera colors as needed. Use 
a slick finished paper which 
has been dampened before the 
paint has been placed on it. 
Work on a smooth, protected 
surface. Try for natural rhyth- 
mic movements in the children’s 
work. Do not stress representa- 
tional things but rather let the 
class use the medium freely. 
Brush drawing: Use brushes, 
any suitable paper—try some 


ho 


colored paper too, paints, or 
inks. Start with simple strokes 
of a paint brush, then progress 
to flowers, objects in the class- 
room, animals, and people. Use 
your brush only for this lesson 
—no pencils or crayons should 
be allowed. Work for strong, 
vigorous, moving lines with 
much variety. 

3. Paper pictures: Have boys and 
girls collect wall paper samples, 
seed and flower catalogs. Cut 
out a variety of forms. Arrange 
in a pleasing manner on a con- 

_trasting colored paper, or on a 
cloth, or any material suitable 


for good effects. Paste down 
securely and glaze with a thin 
coat of clear shellac. Frame the 
picture. 

Other worthwhile problems: 

1. So many daily activities are a 
matter of selection and arrange- 
ment, that the wise teacher will 
plan to teach boys and girls 
what to select and how to ar- 
range it. Every day objects 
should be discussed, such as 
the arrangement of the flowers 
brought to school, the kind of 
bowl to put them in, and where 
to place them in the classroom. 

2. Discuss in class problems per- 
taining to the following: art in 
the community, art in the home, 
art in school buildings and 
grounds, art in industry, art in 
dress, and others. 

3. Let any class trip to stores, 
bakeries, farms, dairies. etc.. 
motivate a lesson in community 
understanding. 

Suggested reading for the classroom 
teacher: | 


1. Best-Maugard, Adolfo. A Meth- 
od for Creative Design. N. Y.: Knops, 
i937. 

2. Cox, Doris, and Weisman, Bar- 
bara. Creative Hands. N. Y.: Wiley, 
1945. 

3. Faulkner, Ray, Ziegfeld, Edwin, 
and Hill, Gerald. Art Today, N. Y.: 
Holt, 1941. 

4. Gardner, Helen, Art Through 
The Ages. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1948. 

5. Knapp. Harriet E. Design Ap- 
proach to Crafts. Springfield, Mass.: 
Holden Pub. Co., 1945. 

6. Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and 
Mental Growth. New York: Mac- 
Millian, 1947. 

7. Read, Herbert. Education 
Through Art. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1947. 

8. Ruffini, Elise. and Knapp, Har- 
riet. New Art Education: Art—For 
You, Your School, Home and Com- 
munity, Books 1-9, Sandusky, Ohio: 
American Crayon Co., 1944. 

9. Schultz, Harold A., and Shores. 
J. Harlan. Art in the Elementary 
School. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Urbana, Illinois, 1948. 
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10. Winslow, Leon. Art in Elemen- 
tary Education. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1942. 

11. Young, Arthur (editor). Art 
Bibliography, Prepared by members 
of the Art Staff, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
Home and family background 
records 

Educational Plans 

Vocational Plans as distinguish- 
ed from choices 

Ratings 

Health Record 

Attendance Record 
Extra-curricular activity record 

Work Experience 

Information secured from home 
visits 

Recreation and social activities 

Data from anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, observations, 
conversation, etc. 

Records of interviews and coun- 
seling conferences 

Case Studies 

In fact, we need not be hurried 
about teaching until we learn some- 
thing about the people we teach. 

92. The teacher will take time to 
study social relationships by use of: 

Sociometric scales 
Friendship charts 
Social distance scales 
Personal observation 

Teaching will be ineffective if it 
is wasted upon a student who is frus- 
trated by non-satisfying social rela- 
tionships. Is he accepted or rejected ? 
Does he have a feeling of security 
in his group? Are his relations with 
his parents satisfactory ? 

3. The teacher will take time to 
analyze factors which condition learn- 
ing such as: 

Health 

Fatigue 

Lack of interest or improper use 
of existing interests 

Attitudes which may be of a 
handicapping nature 

Little learning will take place until 
steps are taken to isolate and remove 


conditions which prohibit learning. 
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4. The teacher will take time to 
clarify for the students the purposes 
of school work. 

A student who is “in a fog’ as to 
any utility or application of what he 
is doing in respect to any present or 
future need will be very reluctant to 
exert much effort toward the ac- 


complishment. 
5. The teacher will take time to 
help students analyze themselves 


through some such means as: 

Classroom discussions 

Group process 
Self-measurement charts 

Objective tests 

Play-back of recordings 

The student should be helped to 
see himself objectively and to de- 
velop the ability to “see himself as 
others see him.” 

6. The teacher will take time for 
‘research as in: 

A study of drop-outs from school 
or from his classes to discover 
causes and possible cures 

A follow-up study to see how 
well her students are progress- 
ing in the next grade, the next 
school, or in the life situation. 


An alertness to learn of new 


and 
standings in the psychology of 


techniques new  under- 
behavior. 

7. The teacher will take time to 
work with parents in order that: 

Understandings may be common 
for the education of student. 
Parents may be informed of 
trends before they become crises 
Parents may have a fair and ob- 
jective appraisal of development. 

Specialists in guidance recognize 
their limitations when the cooperation 
of the teacher and the parent cannot 
be obtained. 

“The psychiatrist, the psychologist. 
the psychiatric social worker are mere 
drops in the bucket and always will 
be nothing but mere drops in the 
bucket. They can assist but the real 
solution will come when parents are 
trained. 

8. The teacher will take time to 
®°Williams, Frankwood E., “Every 
Child—How he keeps his Mental 


Health,” Annuals of the American 


cooperate with staff members in de. 
veloping the guidance program by: 
Making records and information 
available for others 
Planning the program of coun- 
seling 
Seeing that referrals are Made 
to the proper personnel agency 
when necessary 
Contributing information to cum. 
ulative folders for a more clear 
understanding of the student as 
an individual. 

Teachers frequently may be quite 
active as counselors, although thei 
efforts are unrelated to the organized 
plan of the school. The unfortunate 
aspects of the situation are immediate. 
ly recognized since those teachers’ in- 
sights are thus denied other people 
who may be working with the Same 
students on other problems. 

The above procedures may seem 
to indicate overwhelming and impos- 
sible responsibilities for the teacher 
who seems already struggling under 
the burdens of classroom loads. It is 
rather to be recognized that the needs 
of the whole individual should per- 
meate and penetrate the classroom 
work, and to become the direction of 
the every day activity rather than a 
separate and added feature of detail. 

Finally, if guidance is education. 
an evaluation of the work must be 
in terms of the educative process, not 
of personnel functions alone. In other 
words, the questions should not be. 
do we have a thriving activity pro- 
gram, or are we using the best tests? 
To the contrary, we must think, are 
the social group needs of our students 
being met within their environmental 
circumstances, and, do we need to 
use any tests ? 

It is perfectly obvious that many of 
the most important outcomes of edu- 
cation are intangible and not easily 
measured. A teacher will possibly not 
be able to correctly evaluate the effort 
she makes in meeting many of these 
beyond those methods 

teachers have always 
used. They consist of observing how 


situations 
which able 


students react to the program and 
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how they behave in a variety of 
natural situations. If the student is 
evidencing growth, if he has become 
more stable and secure, if he has de- 
veloped interest and pride in his ac- 
complishment, if he is happier and 
has acquired more friends, if he has 
developed goals and purposes for 
himself, then the indication is strong 
that his experience and the teacher's 
work have been productive of good 
fruit in the educative process. 


Truelove . 


(Continued from Page 78) 
ed me also be more sociable and 
courteous. I have learned quite a lot 
about making change and using the 
cash register. 

And another student emphasized 
the value of his experience in this 
way, “My experience has helped me 
to be courteous and polite as I tried 
lo remember to say “Thank you. or 
‘Come back again. 

Another type of work carried on 
in the bookstore is the depositing of 
money collected by different depart- 
ments in the school. This necessitates 
counting money, writing receipts, ad- 
ding these deposits to the right ac- 
counts, writing checks, subtracting 
these from the respective accounts 
and then checking periodically to see 
if the total of the various departments 
is the same as the balance in the 
check book. This activity, with the 
exception of signing the checks, is 
handled by a student or students who 
have had bookkeeping. 

All of these various activities car- 
ried on in the bookstore exist because 
of the operation of the school and 
none of them is set up in order just 
to provide classroom experiences. 
Since they do exist, the students are 
permitted to engage in them with the 
hope that each participant will ap- 
preciate the part that mathematics, 
basic business, or bookkeeping has in 
his daily living. The students are per- 
mitted to work and they learn. 


Hunsucker . . 


(Continued from Page 79) 
and lived during this experience. As 
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a general rule these preliminary ac- 
tivities prove to do just what the 
teacher hopes will be accomplished, 
that is, the pupils become acquainted 
and learn to work together with a 
great deal of enthusiasm and interest 
the very first week of school. By that 
time the pupils are ready to conduct 
their first election and to select the 
best adjusted leaders for their first 
officers. Just as soon as the new of- 
ficers and members of the group have 
signed and framed the constitution, 
the pupils take over the activities from 
there on, assuming the responsibilities 
for homeroom activities, school activ- 
ities, hall duties, locker inspection, etc. 
Since each pupil has had a part in 
setting up the organization for the 
seventh grade class, he very easily 
assumes some of the responsibilities 
for helping his group to become an 
articulate group in the larger high 
school organization. 

The present seventh year has been 
one of the most stimulating groups | 
have had for some time. I should like 
to use this group as an example of 
what I have written here. 


Name of Club~— 
The Hi-Neighbor Club 
Slogan— 
“Hi Neighbor’ 
Emblem— 
A beautiful plaque of blue with 
carved, clasped hands in the mid- 
dle. This was done by four boys 
in the group who worked at the 
Boys’ Club here in the city. 
Colors— 
Blue and Gold 
Song— 
Words written to the music of 
the “Hi Neighbor’ song. 
Another group has developed the 
following parts: 
Name of Club— 
The Junior Sycamores 
Slogan— 
The Junior Sycamores do their 
work right. 
Emblem— 
A cut of a sycamore tree. 
Colors— 
Green and White 
Song— 
We're the boys and girls of the 


Sycamore class, 


Very studious and sure to pass. 


We're honorable, dependable, 


clean and neat, 


We Sycamore Juniors can't be 
beat. 


The officers are: president. vice 
president, secretary, historian, student 
council representative, Junior Red 
Cross representative, and sergeant-at- 
arms. [he individual booklets that 
were made are really works of art and 
have become very important “keep- 
sakes’’ for the pupils. The large book- 
let is full of autographs, class pictures, 
and records of all the class and school 
activities up to date. 


The second phase of this orienta- 
tion program is designated primarily 
to help each pupil find his place in 
the larger group called the “school 
group. For another ten days or so 
the class group makes a thorough 
study of his high school, what his 
part in this group is, and what the 
school is expected to do for him. The 
same pattern that was set up for the 
class group study is used in the plan 
for understanding the entire school 
and its functions. The pupils make 
up another booklet called “My 
School” in which the autographs, ad- 
dresses, and talents of all their teach- 
ers are secured, the official name, 
colors, emblems, and songs of the 
school are learned, and a study of 
the school’s Handbook is made. Also, 
during this period interesting papers 
on “What I Like About Our High 
School” and “What I Don’t Like 
About Our High School” are writ- 


ten and discussed. 


By the end of the first month of 
school it seems that the majority of 
the pupils have an understanding of 
what is expected of them in this new 
role of a high school pupil. They have 
become members of two important 
groups, the class group and the school 
group; they have a feeling of “be- 
longing to,” and they take on a more 
stable appearance that is so necessary 
for the normal “flustered, unstable” 
adolescent that enters the seventh 
year for the beginning of his high 
school experiences, which will de- 
mand more and more responsibilities 
and adjustments. 
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(Continued from Page 81) 


visual program should be continued 
and extended so that teachers and 
classes will be informed of forth- 
coming broadcasts and be able to 
arrange to take advantage of these. 


The glass slides, the projector, the 
stereographs, and the stereopticans 
are very old but still have some value 
in the class room and circulate as 
needed. It is hoped that as materials 
and space permit, teachers will de- 
velop more handmade slides to fit 
the individual demands of their work. 


The opaque projector has many 
classroom uses such as projecting the 
page of a book, flat pictures, charts, 
graphs, etc. Best results are obtained 
from this in a very dark room. Since 
the rooms in the Laboratory School 
are equipped with light shades, or 
in some cases no shades at all, the 
projector has not been fully utilized. 


Thirty-four film strips are housed 
in the library and circulate with the 
projector to the classroom. About two 
dozen of these were given by the 
Special Education Clinic of the Col- 
lege and others were obtained free. 
Many other film strips are available 
in the Extension Division of the Col- 


these _ if requested by the teachers, 
but in most cases film strips are shown 
by the teacher who leads the discus- 
sion. 

The Laboratory School 
owns no recordings but borrows from 
the College Library where records 
are available. Records have been 
widely used in school for a number 
of years to aid in the study of music 
and music appreciation. Today rec- 
ords are being used in connection 
with all or nearly all school subjects, 
including dancing, dramatics, litera- 
ture, foreign languages, typing, short- 
hand, science, and social studies. 
Records have many advantages. They 
can be played more than once, can 
be used when wanted, are inexpen- 
sive, reflect a wide variety of mater- 


Library 
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ials, and the teacher knows exactly 
what the record contains. 

To illustrate the wide coverage of 
subject matter, the following records 
are suggested: “Our Common Her- 
itage’ album records great poems 
celebrating milestones in the history 
of America. These are useful with 
both English and _ social studies 
classes. This album such 
poems as Landing of the Pilgrims, 
Barbara Frietchie, Paul Revere’s 
Ride, and Old Ironsides. 

Gareth and Lynette, by Tennyson, 
Evangeline, by Longfellow, and many 
plays of Shakespeare, are available in 
the College Library and are very help- 
ful in Literature classes. It might be 
mentioned here that more than one 
recording of several interpretations of 
Shakespeare's plays are available in 
the library for those making a more 
extensive study. 

The field of elementary literature 
has not been neglected. Many records 
are available in the College Library 
which have been found to be useful 
and entertaining to Laboratory School 
pupils. The following stories are ex- 
amples of such recordings: Pecos Bill 
Tales, by American Library Associ- 
ation, Sleeping Beauty and Gudbrand 
on the Hillside told by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen and distributed by 


American Library Association, Alice 


records 


ing the total services rendered to the 
school but we do know that the film 
program is moving very rapidly. In 
1946-1947, one hundred and seventy 
film showings were listed. In 1947- 
1948, the number of showings totaled 
approximately five hundred for the 
year. Now in 1948-1949, four hundred 
and sixty film showings were recorded 
the first semester. The great increase 
this year is brought about in part by 
the fact that films are shown to smal- 
ler groups instead of larger ones. It 
is believed that films in the class- 
room are more satisfactory teaching 
tools than films shown to larger 
groups in the auditorium. While this 
necessitates more showing for the 
same number of children, the results 
have proved their worth. 


And now in 1949, the audio-visyal 
program is still growing and expand. 
ing and we hope that we shall See 
extended growth and expansion jp 
all phases of audio-visual education, 
The recommendations made as a re. 
sult of the survey in 1946-1947 have 
been, in part realized. More adequate 
storage and work space, continued 
addition of equipment, and a definite 
growth in the use of materials other 
than films to enrich the program, js 
our vision for this service in the Lab. 
oratory School. 


Drake... 


(Continued from Page 82) 
well as learning quiet and action 
songs we enjoy some ‘finger plays,’ 
Activities that follow may be clay 
modeling, cutting, pasting, easel Paint- 
ing, water coloring, finger painting, 
pencil or crayon drawing, puzzle 
working, washing doll cloths or play 
dishes, bathing rubber dolls, outdoor 
walks or group games. Ideas for the 
activities usually originate with the 
children. 

A period of clean-up and room 
straightening precedes the rest period. 
When the room is again in order 
each child lies down to rest on his 
own rug while he listens to records. 
As this period continues the children 


of lege and the College Library and are in Wonderland, The Christmas Car- go one by one to the toilet. At 9:40 
available for use in the | aboratory ol, and many others. A.M. they fold their rugs and are 
School. Operators are supplied for We have no yardstick for measur- dismissed as_ their parents call for 


them. 

The children are allowed to play 
freely as long as the play is construc- 
tive rather than destructive. Unless 
there is a reason for saying no. it 
is left unsaid. The children are net 
told what to do nor how to do unless 
it is noticed that their method is in- 
correct. After such a discovery the 
correct method is shown and explain- 
ed to them and the new method is 
usually adopted. 

Before entering school each child 
must have had a complete physical 
examination, which we record. The 
mothers and teacher watch the chil- 
dren closely and the school- nurse 
checks in our room sometimes during 
each morning. For our safety we are 
learning not to throw blocks; not to 
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Nursery School children take time out from story telling 
lo pose for picture. 


run fast; not to build structures 
higher than our heads: not to use the 
teeter-totter; that we must be careful 
drivers as we ride the tricycles; that 
we must use the hot water cautiously; 
and that we must obey traffic signals 
and stay in a group on outdoor walks. 

The children have opportunities to 
learn how to get along well with 
adults as well as with other children. 
Besides the teacher and an assisting 
mother they greet the nurse daily 
and are friendly to the men and 
women observers who frequently visit 
in our room. During the spring quar- 
ter the children have enjoyed the 
presence of the students in Mrs. Lee's 
child development class. These stu- 
dents observed and helped regularly 
one hour each week. 

We place emphasis on the process 
of creating rather than on the product 
created. Because we believe that one 
must feel before he can express his 
feelings, we strive to obtain a rich 
and meaningful environment for the 
children where they feel free and se- 
cure and are provided with opportuni- 
ties to express their emotions. These 
expressions come about creatively 
through their music, art and lang- 
uage experiences. 

The boys and girls in Nursery 
School are growing out of infancy 
and into responsibility. They more 
often prefer to do themselves than 
to be waited upon. They like to re- 
move and put on their own wraps: 
they prefer to have no help as they 
toilet: they secure and hang up their 
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own aprons; they care for their own 
hand and face washing; they take 
turns pouring the juice and passing 
the napkins, juice, and crackers to 
others; they remove their own glass 
and napkin alter juice; they carry 
their own chair to the story group: 
they wash the table after we paint, 
paste, or model with clay; and they 
clean up spilled juice and paint. As 
independence grows responsibility 
Grows. 

Our only big party was held at 
Christmas time. The 


joyed it very much and got great 


children en- 


pleasure from giving their mothers a 
surprise gilt which they had happily 
made. Almost all of the mothers were 
present on this day. We have had 
other celebrations at juice time when 
some of our class members have 
brought candy, cakes and other spec- 
ial treats to share with us on their 
birthdays. For Easter the children 
colored eggs and enjoyed this project 
very much. We also made baskets 
and took home our colored eggs and 
candy gilts that two high school 
girls’ groups gave us. Another special 
morning was spent at Deming Park. 
Several mothers went with us. We 
enjoyed seeing the animals: we loved 
our ride on the train; and we had 
much fun on the playground. Our 
morning was really complete whén 
we went to a drug store and everyone 
ordered an ice cream cone. 

We have taken several outdoor 
walks. The children are so very eager 
to be out-of-doors. Before we walk, 


however, we know that we must obey 
certain rules. hold hands, and keep 
in a group. These walks around the 
blocks are happy experiences. Some- 
times we play games outside before 
we must go inside. 

Good rapport has been established 
between parents and teacher. The 
parents area friendly group, interested 
in the children and_ the Nursery 
School itself. They ask questions and 
are able assistants as they cheerfully 
help twice monthly. During their 
morning they are free to discuss any 
problem or offer any suggestions. 
Problems of the children, including 
home behavior, are discussed in group 
parent meetings or in individual par- 
ent conferences. 

A folder, containing his application 
blank and his physical examination 
blank, is kept for each child. Attend- 
ance records, financial records, some 
weekly plans, and some notes of daily 
incidents are kept. 

We are always happy to have stu- 
dents and other interested persons 
visit the Nursery School, as we feel 
that they will share with us the hap- 
piness of work and play and _ rest 
planned with regard to the welfare 
of pre-school boys and girls. 


Willams . 


(Continued from Page 83) 
awareness on the part of all teachers 
to news significance. It is easy to feel 
that, because there is no special work 
in progress in the room now, there is 
nothing worthy of publicity. It isn't 
just the “special” things that make 
news. 

In some schools students assist in 
“covering the beat’ and help to sup- 
ply information for publicity. This 
is a good policy not only for helping 
the person in charge but also for 
training children to become conscious 
of the good work being done in all 
departments throughout the school. 

Another problem of getting the de- 
sired information to the public is that 
of making necessary contacts. This, 
however, is relatively simple, as both 
the press and the radio are very co- 
operative. Newspaper 
doubt, realize that parents are vitally 
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interested in reading about the school 
life of their children. To Say that 
last year during the 38 weeks of the 
school term, the local papers publish- 
ed, for the Laboratory School alone, 
58 articles with a total of 517 inches 
and printed 25 pictures proves the 
willingness of the press to give the 
schools space. 

Members of the radio personnel are 
equally cooperative. Educators were 
tardy in realizing the opportunity 
which radio offered in the field of 
public relations, but slowly they are 
beginning to take advantage of the 
local newscast. Some schools have 
their own radio program broadcast 
regularly, affording good contact with 
local studios. In no way does _ the 
school program substitute for a brief 
announcement of an important activ- 
newscas! 
which and 


serves as an excellent method of keep- 


ity carried over regular 


reaches many people 
ing the public school-minded. 

In these days of advertising compet- 
ition, when the schools are in need 
of increased aid for education, we as 
teachers should avail ourselves of 
every opportunity to report honestly 
and clearly the work of the school 
and to accept the responsibility of 


keeping the public well informed. 


Bolt. . . 


(Continued from Page 83) 
oped and with these three attributes, 
proficiency, ease, and elfectiveness, 
the child finds that he is enjoying 
his experiences in speaking before 
and with others. 

Panel discussions on subjects of 
student and school interest train chil- 
dren to find out the facts before they 
speak. Some groups like to go into 
elementary debate forms. Not all are 
ready yet to do briefing adequately, 
but where there is interest a simpli- 
fied type of debating is introduced. 
Subjects of an international nature 
are frequently suggested by the stu- 
dents for discussion. Reading for in- 
formation on these subjects enlarges 
vocabulary and gives opportunity for 
training in library skills. 

It is quite obvious that the aud- 


ience situation is nearly always pres- 


04 


ent as a factor. Students understand 
from the beginning of the course, 
after standards are set up for audience 
that 


listen is also important. Constructive 


participation, their ability to 
criticism is encouraged, even required, 
as soon as some sound bases for judg- 
ment are established. 

Attitudes of tolerance for others’ 
opinions are developed by panel dis- 
cussion, criticism, and discussions 
following talks. In-sincerity for effect 
is not accepted by students, and they 
quickly recognize it in each others’ 
presentations. Cooperation is the es- 
sence of any group project be it de- 
hate, discussion or play acting. 

Pantomine and creative dramati- 
zation, as well as more formal play 
work, develop imagination. Students 
are encouraged to use originality and 
imagination in preparation of talks 
as well. 

lnderstanding the voice mechan 
ism, its physical make-up, and_ its 
use are important. A tired weak voice 
is olten the result of a tired, poorly 
nourished body. Controlled breathing 
as the basis of good voice production 
involves many muscles of the hody. 
well-trained speaking voice re- 
quires the use of these muscles: and. 
in training them for use in speech, a 
healthier breathing apparatus in gen- 
eral is built. Emotional stability, evi- 
the 


speaks before others, is gained as 


denced as student repeatedly 
dignity, poise, and mature reserve are 
acquired. If a pupil develops a sense 
of sportsmanship and learns to take 
criticism, he is building character and 
gaining self control, valuable. cer- 
tainly, in the development of the 
“whole child.” 

Parlimentary procedure and demo 
cratic processes are introduced. Com- 
mittee work and responsibility to 
classmates is stressed in many class 
presentations. Majority rule is car- 
ried out and sometimes, by student 
planning, the class is led to see that 
a thoughtless majority decision can 
prove a rather trying experience. 

Self-expression and _ social adjust- 
ment are the general aims of training 
in speech no matter what procedure 
may be used to reach them. Good 


speech is that which gives an accurate 


indication of an integrated, self-relj. 
ant, alert personality. It is an expres. 
sion of mental adjustment, physical 
poise and emotional balance. A stu- 
dent in a speech class learns to ar 
range and evaluate material as well 
as to improve his expression of jt. 
He is receiving training in logical 
thinking, for thinking and expression 
of thoughts are inseparable. Talks 
are given on subjects of student inter- 
est and drawn from. student peri- 
ences. Outlining is learned as well 
as the use of reference material and 
the taking of notes and their use in 
GIVING a speech. literature, both prose 
and poetry, are used. Current social 
and historical events are brought to 
the students’ attention. One-act plays 
are studied and radio scripts are pre- 
sented by means ol the public address 
system of the recorder. A follow-up 
of the student's application of all 
these speech principles in his other 
class work and outside activities js 
attempted. Due to the lack of time, 
this follow-up has not been as thor- 
ough as it should be for its full ef. 
lectiveness. 

All in all, in the laboratory School. 
we are trying to make speech training 
valuable, and available for all stu- 
dents. Our program is an attempt 
the 


speech has in society. We endeavor 


lo recognize important — place 
to help each student to recognize 
the importance of speaking clearly in 
a pleasing voice that is easily heard: 
to express himself in logical thoughts 
hased upon clear thinking given in 
language that indicates intellectual 
development. 

We are not a large school but we 
have a speech program required of 


all 


speech training. Every school can 


students—one year of general 


and should have one. too. 


Goble. . . 


(Continued from Page 86) 
family disorganization which must 
be recognized as one of the impor- 
lant problems of our day.” Some ex- 
amples of weaknesses in families to- 
day are divorces, delinquencies and 
desertions and other manifestations 
evident 


of emotional tension. It is 
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that families need help it they are to 
be strong agencies to carry out our 
goals. Today more than ever people 
of all ages need help if their daily 
lile is to be meaninglul and fullill- 
ing. This presents a stirring chal- 
lenge to modern educators. 

Many present-day curricula will 
not lend themselves to a_ flexible, 
democratic family life education pro- 
gram. Subject-matter divisions per- 
sist; schedules are rigid; teachers 
use ineflective procedures. spite 
of these obstacles much work has 
been done and commendable results 
have been achieved in many of our 
schools. Nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens are setting good examples 
with emphasis on children learning 
to live happily with others. Many 
high schools have used family life 
as a core for teaching courses and 
providing activities which meet the 
needs ol the students. Some home 
economics teachers have taught 
home activities and relationships for 
a number of years. Parent education 
has been introduced for a few people 
both by schools and other agencies. 

As we view the overall picture, 
however, we notice that the program 
has been “spotty and the needs of 
all the people have not been recog- 
nized. We seem to forget about the 
child as a family member while he 
is in elementary school. We ignore 
the fact that young men are future 
homemakers, too. We fail to realize 


that parents themselves often feel 
the need for more training and suid- 
ance. 

Miss Van Horn says: “Family 


life education is concerned with fam- 


ily living and the basic physiologi- 
cal, psychological sociological 
that 
The purposes of family life educa- 


lactors determine its quality. 
tion are achieved through the con- 
tributions of many courses, such as 
anthropology, 


biology, psychology, 


home economics, sociology, music, 
and mental hygiene. In order to car- 
ry out an ellective program of family 
life education, teachers themselves 
must believe in family life, and they 
should have wholesome, well-adjust- 
ed attitudes toward it. They should 


understand the students they teach, 
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be acquainted with the homes from 


which the students come and be 
aware ol the interests and needs of 
adolescents. They should be alert in 
planning courses and activities which 
make family living a purposelul eX- 
perience. 

In initiating a program of family 
litle education, teachers and adminis- 
trators should work together in set- 
ting up goals which they leel are 
basic for an effective family life pro- 
gram in their school. Teachers in 
each area should then list the con- 
tributions made their various 
courses to each ol the accepted goals. 
The whole school program may then 
be evaluated in the light of these 
goals and greater emphasis placed 
wherever it is needed. For example, 
teachers in several departments can 


help family members make the best 


use of available resources through 
better buymanship, production of 
more goods at home, inexpensive 


forms of recreation, and appreciation 
of worthwhile values in meeting the 
objective “to help each family mem- 
ber recognize and make adjustments 
to the problem or changing condi- 
tions’ as these changes may he view- 
ed from an economic angle. 

When the total program of family 
lite education is coordinated  learn- 
ing activities such as the following 


may result: 


Science classes may use exam- 
ples from the home to teach 
principles of physics, chemistry, 
biology and other phases of sci- 
ence. Some very stimulating ac- 
tivities can be carried out es- 
pecially with the help of par- 
ents. 


Art classes may use home beau- 


tification as a core for giving 
vital, meaningful experiences 
in art. Home decorating and 


furnishing, Hower arrangement 
and selecting and using many 
the 


home would provide a wealth of 


forms olf art throughout 


material from which activities 


can be planned. 

English classes may teach sub- 
ject matter through using real- 
life situations in developing the 


ability to practice good rules of 
etiquette in making intrepluc- 
tions, telephone calls, extending 
invitations, written or oral, and 
carrying on conversations. Very 
often school activities may be 
used to provide practical learn- 
ing situations, such as the intro- 
duction of a speaker 

Classes in commerce and _ busi- 
ness may use such home prob- 
keeping 


household accounts, saving and 


lems as budgeting, 


investing money, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., aS a basis for teach- 
knowledge. 


ing fundamental 


Even local industries or busi- 
nesses might be studied in view 
of their effect on the community 
and on the _ individual family. 
Commerce, science, home econ- 
omics, other departments 
may teach consumer education: 
or better still, all departments 


may teach it more ellectively by 


cooperating in an_ integrated 
program. 
Homemaking departments will 


continue to teach many olf the phas- 
es ol family life that they now in- 
clude, such as foods and _ nutrition, 
clothing, housing, home manage- 
ment, child development and mar- 
riage and family relations. However, 
the 


terms of real life adjustments. They 


courses will be evaluated in 
should be available to both boys 
and girls. Much integration, plan- 
ning and cooperation with other de- 
partments will make a more ellective 
program. 

Homerooms and_ extra-curricular 
activities provide the opportunity to 
put democratic procedures into prac- 
lice, to meet some of the personal 
and social needs of the students, and 
to develop lea dership qualities. 
These activities should be evaluated 
to see if they provide for the needs of 
all students at their varying stages 
of development. 

As the program of family life ed- 
ucation is put into practice in sec- 
ondary schools, students as individ- 
uals will develop attitudes and ex- 
periences which will be utilized. 
There will be a continuous learning 


at all levels and family life itself will 
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provide situations and material for 
study. 

When teachers use the problems 
and experiences ol their pupils as 
a basis for their educational program, 
they will be making a real contribu- 
tion to every individual by helping 
him to become a well adjusted mem- 
ber of his family and community. 
Thus they will be promoting the 
ideal of real democratic living and 
meeting the need for an effective pro- 
gram of home and family living. 


ABSTRACT OF THESIS 


Shroeder, Howard R., The Influ- 
ence of Military Service Experiences 


on Prospective Secondary-School 


Teachers. August, 1947. 


Statement of the problem. Military 
service undoubtedly had a strong in- 
fluence on the men who served in 
the armed forces; however very little 
objective information concerning the 
extent and type of influence is avail- 
able. This study was made in an en- 
deavor to discover just what the in- 
fluence of military service, in_ its 
factors and its entirety, was on the 
men who will be the future secondary- 
school teachers of America. 


Methods and procedures employed 
in gathering the data. An attempt was 
made to measure the influence of mil- 
itary service on (1) the objectives of 
education and (2) the personal and 
social traits requisite for high-grade 
teaching in secondary schools. The 
five hundred veterans participating 
in this study scored each of the forty- 
two objectives of education formu- 
lated by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1938 and each of the 
seventeen personal and social traits 
found to be requisite for high-grade 
teaching by Dr. John R. Shannon. 
The amount and type of influence 
exerted on each topic was indicated 
by placing one to three check-marks 
in either the good or bad influence 
column of the self-evaluation sheet 


when influences were believed to 


have existed. Separate count was 
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made of the first and second groups 
of 250 returns; also scores were taken 


Very lew objectives, and only one | 
trait, were given as influenced ad- 


separately for each combination of versely by military service. The Strong. * - 
factors causing possible differences in est good influences were found to be | 
influences. for the objectives and _ traits of co- 
operalion, appreciati 
Summary of the findings. The data approciation of the home, 
riends ont, 
found in this survey was divided into dships, judgment, health habits 
: and health knowledge, alertness and 
the influence of various factors of mil- liabl MI d 
reliableness. \Vlany 
itary service and the influence of the good influ. § 
1. t ences were apparent. in s 
T degrees. Lhe bad 
The factors used in this study in- 
aaa ol military service we 
cluded the Army, Navy, Air Corps, ound to he 
in the objectives aits 
Marine Corps, Age 17-19-when-en- at- 
tered-service, Age 20-26-when-enter- lectual use of <nglish, 
intellectual interests, c sali 
12-36 months - in - service, 37-over Th. and 
: stri sness. tvpic; 
months-in-service, Enlisted, and Com- al veteran 
2 : was aided only slightly in the skills 
mission-ollicer groups. 
of speech, reading, and writing, how. 
The average military-service influ- ever the commissioned olticers prolited 
ence was strongly beneficial to the greatly in the attainment of these 
men who participated in this survey. — skills. 
Kyrielle 
On curving hill the grass is green, } 
And robins flash through lacy screen 
Of leaves where pastel blossoms cling 
And happy voices tell of spring. i 
: 
: The crocus startles green with gold: | 
. The daffodil breaks through its mold: | 
' Rejected winter dulls his sting 
| 
As happy voices tell of spring. | 
| 
In shaded coverts, darkest gloom | 
| 
. 
| Disperses where the violets bloom. | 
The flashing oriole is king | 
W here happy voices tell of spring. | 
The heart so full of springtime lore 
Must now spill over with its store: 
And so it joins with those who sing | 
When happy voices tell of spring. 
HELEN McGAUGHEY 
Journal 
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Eanferences, Warhshohs, 


* 


Air Age Education Conference 
July 13 and 14 


* Clothing Workshop 
June 20 - 25 


* Workshop on Student Teaching 
June 20 - July 8 


String workshop 
June 27 - July 9 


Summer School - 1949 


First Summer [erm begins June 20 through July 22 


Second Summer Term - July 295 through August 26 


and Clinics Scheduled - - - 


* 


English Workshop 


ist Summer Term 


Space & Equipment Workshop 
June 27 - July 16 


Band Workshop 
June 27 - July 9 


Elementary Music Clinic 


July 11 - July 22 


Graduate and Undergraduate Offerings 
Available Housing for Married and Single Veterans 


Housing also Available for Non-Veterans 


Convocations and Group Activities on the Agenda 


Tennis Courts and Swimming Pool on Campus 


Write Today for full details 


Ralph Watson, Business Manager-- Fees; Tuition and Sub- 


sistence on GI. Bill 


Harry Elder, Registrar-- Admission Requirements and Reg- 


istration 


Betty A. Mann, Dir., Public Relations-- Catalog, General 


Information 


Walter Shriner, Dir., Graduate Studies-- Graduate School 


Florence Thompson, Dir., Womans Residence Hall-- 


Housing 


M. H. Williams, Dir., Parson’s Hall-- Men’s Housing 
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pring into Summer with the Campus in full glory as new students 
and alumni enroll for Summer Sessions, Workshops and Clinics 


Jeachers College 
AT TERRE HAUTE 
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